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The 1966 Chrysler has caught on like; 
brush fire. And it figures. j 

Make a new car this big and beautiful. 
Then add the excitement of V-Ss fhat 
range from 383 to 440 cubic inches. And 
you can't help but win friends and influ- 
ence sales records. 

Sound like we've got everything going 
for you fhis year? You're getting the idea. 

We've even gone so far as to price our 
entire Newport series just a few dollars a 
month more than the most popular small- 
er cars, comparably equipped. 

But even with so many new Chryslers 



around, don't expect 
a neighbor to turn 
up with one quite like 
yours. The Newport series alone offers 
376 different trim and color combinations 
to choose from. 

So go ahead. Exert your individuality. 

Move up to Chrysler. It's very easy. 
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Why is the champagne America loves best 
just right for any occasion? 


The Taylor secret is flavor that makes each sip as exciting 
as the first. 

Flavor as fresh and light and gay as a gala summer night. 

Cozy and mellow as the scent of winter wood in the fireplace. 

This is flavor you get only when you create a champagne slowly, 
naturally. 

As Taylor does 

Only when we're sure our champagne has reached its peak of 
natural flavor and care can do no more, do we put our label on. 

For anything you have in mind. 

if it's a Taylor Champagne, you'll love it. 



The Taylor WineGjmpany. Inc., creators of fine wines, champagnes and vermouths. Vineyards and Winery, Hammondsport. N- Y, 


Set up a ^10,000 

life insurance 
retirement nest egg 
—for ^16 a month. 


A 2|F ^ Here’s life insurance you don’t 
have to die to collect. 

• J -B Ifyou're25,forexample,you 
may be able to buy $10,000 of 
Allstate Endowment Life Insurance for about $16 
a month. 

You get iron-clad protection far your fam<Vy— 
and when you’re 65, you get back every penny 
you paid in, plus interest. 

Money to help build a bungalow in Florida. 

Money to take a trip to Europe. 

Money to spend any way you want to. 

There are many other kinds of Allstate Life In* 
surance, to meet your own personal needs— all 
with good, solid value built in. 

Just call an Allstate Agent at Sears or an Allstate 
office. He’ll be out to your home any time you say. 

Allstate Life Insurance Company. 


“Everybody's a little scared his first day of Sunday school." 

You’re in good hands with Allstate* 



Founded by Sears 
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cla>s aua). Gilbert Rogin pre- 
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side look at the training and 
an assessment of the strategy 
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ply because his team is expect- 
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at the feathery sport and de- 
picts a man who has devoted 
a major part of his life to it. 
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LETTER FROM 


The (rouble wilh powder-snow enthu- 
siasts is that they can't keep a good 
thing quiet. As much as they'd like 
other people lo slay off the cottony 
snow, powder people insist on telling 
anyone who will listen what it's like — 
although they often have trouble find- 
ing the right words. Fantastic, out of 
this world, eerie ecstasy, floating on 
clouds — those arc some of the tries. 
F-'or our current issue we decided pho- 
tographs plus words might do the job. 

Alla, Utah, a mere 45 minutes’ driv- 
ing time from Salt Lake City, is the 
most talked-ahout powder-ski resort in 
the U.S. So it was lo Alta that SpttRis 
iLLUs'iRAitD sent Photographer John 
G. Zimmerman and Reporter Paul 
Stewart last winter. Their mission was 
to provide for our readers the look and 
feel of powder snow as well as instruc- 
tional guidance for conquering the 
stuff. (One challenge is orientation; 
Since you can't see your skis in pow- 
der. how arc you supposed to know 
which way your toes are pointing?) 

When Zimmerman and Stewart were 
about to depart for Alta they were as- 
sured by phone that "the prospects for 
fresh powder look pretty good." Even 
allowing for all the chamber of cem- 
mcrcc powder puffery heard around 
Alla, the case sometimes is understat- 
ed, and this was one of those times. It 
snowed like something out of the Old 
Testament: for nine days and nine 
nights, or until ] 0 feet of new- snow had 
settled upon the seven feet already there. 

After such a fall of powder, ava- 
lanches poise in the Wasatch Range like 
polar bears in ambush, and Zimmer- 
man and Stewart (along with a couple 
of hundred other skiers at Alta) were 
kept virtually under house arrest at 
their lodge. Zimmerman was really 
miffed. Like all gifted photographers, 
Zimmennan is frustrated when he's not 
aiming his camera at something. He 
eventually was reduced to taking snaps 
of blue jays hopping on the snowbank 
outside his windowsill. Zimmerman's 
room was on the third fioor. 
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Paul Stewart, unconcerned w ith blue 
jays, interviewed Ted and Wilma John- 
son and Eddie Morris, the people he 
had come to sec. The Johnsons, though 
often obscured by goggles and flying 
fluff, are the more or less discernible 
objects in Zimmerman's picture essay 
beginning on page 52. Ted Johnson, a 
powder pioneer, came to Alta 1 1 years 
ago from the more conventional slopes 
of Sun Valley. He was both amused 
and challenged to sec everybody career- 
ing around Alta with the single-dipsy 
technique — a method which has every- 
thing except brakes. There must be a 
better way, thought Ted. The same idea 
hit Eddie Morris, who had just arrived 
at Alta from Minnesota. In skiing. 
Ted and Eddie are as American as blue 
jeans (none of that phony recorded 
yodcling racket at Alta), and it wasn't 
long before they had devised a home- 
made technique ideal for deep-powder 
conditions, which Morris demonstrates 
on pages 61 through 65. 

How does it work? Well, the stylish 
Mrs. Johnson was just one of those 
knock-kneed snowplow skiers w hen she 
caught Ted Johnson's eve a few years 
back. Wilma was enrolled immediately 
in Ted's class and thoroughly indoctri- 
nated with the Johnson-Morris meth- 
od. Take a look at page 60 to sec 
Wilma now. She can make those high- 
speed chandelles all day long and not 
bury her pretty head in the snow 
once. Well, not twice, anyway. 
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Open letter to a father 



Excellence 
is the least you can 

afford 



There are many good bikes on the 
market. And, if you want a bike 
that will be “good enough” to 
satisfy your boy or girl, frankly, we 
advise you to look at any bike at 
your dealer. 

But, if you want something more, 
look at a Raleigh, the genuine 
English lightweight bicycle, first. 
You’ll see frame and forks built 
with high-tensile 2030 steel tubing 
for lightness and strength. You’ll 
notice the beautiful real leather 
Brooks saddle . . . the most com- 
fortable, long lasting saddle you 
can buy. Look at the Raleigh 


chrome plating ... it is indis- 
putably the best in the world! And 
be sure to spend a moment check- 
ing the Sturmey-Archer precision 
gears that give effortless accelera- 
tion and climbing. 

There’s more — much more . . . 
for example, top quality accessories, 
extra-strong Raleigh pattern rims, 
Dunlop Sprite tires plus five full 
coats of enamel, brilliant, bonder- 
ized anti-rust finish. 

Is it any wonder that Raleigh, 
the largest selling bicycle in the 



world, is the bicycle by which all 
others are judged? 

You can save a few dollars on 
other bicycles. Some you’ll have to 
put together yourself (Raleigh en- 
gineers assemble Raleigh Bicycles). 
Some will look a little like Raleigh. 
That is a compliment to Raleigh, 
but will it be a compliment to your 
child? 

To put it simply, Raleigh is built 
by craftsmen who take pride in 
their work because they know the 
precious cargo that rides with their 
reputation. 

Can you afford less? 


Onlyal^leigh is |I^ reall va l^eigh 
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What has 
a winch 
got to do 
with the 
enjoyment 
of sailing? 



everything! 

There’s almost no other way. 

For both the week-end skipper and the 
first-to-finish racing buff, a winch is 
easily the most useful hunk of marine 
hardware you’ll keep on board. 

You don't have to fight your sailboat to 
keep it moving well. With a winch you 
can crank in stubborn main sheets, 
genoa sheets and spinnaker guys quickly 
or. at the same time, keep just the right 
pressure on sails to get the most amount 
of winning performance or 
cruising comfort. 

Heave alongside your local sailboat 
dealer, Let hiiri show you how a winch 
can help you out . . . and back, too. 

While you're there pick up a copy of the 
latest MERRIMAN catalog of winches, 
blocks, fittings, deck and spar gear for 
any size sailboat. Or write 

MERRIMAN BROS., INC. 

(Subsidiary UTD Corporation), 

184L Amory St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

America’! leaders nee 



FOOTLOOSE 

Th« unive: ally’s sports tame makes It 
difficult for Ann Arbor to stay small 

D rive over one of the expressways to a 
University of Michig.m fooibaJI game 
and you rarely see a road sign pointing to 
Ann Arbor. The signs merely read ixiT to 
SIADIDM. The stadium was built in 1927, 
and more than 12 million spectators have 
since watched football games there, but so 
secluded, closely knit and tommunity* 
minded was the little town of Ann Arbor 
that many of the visitors scarcely glanced 
in its direction. And the indifference was 
mutual: people in Ann Arbor scarcely 
glanced at the crowds. The university has 
been so famous for so long as a powerhouse 
of intercollegiate sport the home of Field- 
ing Yost's merciless point-a-minute teams, 
the creator of an intramural sports program 
without parallel anywhere, and right now, 
with an indifferent football season, gaining 
another reputation with some extremely 
interesting and artful basketball that Ann 
Arbtir as a college tow n was certain of only 
one fate. It was going to be overlooked. 
Not so any longer. 

Ann Arbor these days appears to have re- 
acted to President .lohnson's bcautitjealiiui 
program with almost alarming ^eat. Instant 
beauty is being added to Main Street, just 
six blocks from the University of Michigan 
campus, in the form of a mall and prome- 
nade. with restful benches, decorative 
shrubs, shaded walks and 44 tall linden trees 
and honey locusts, costing S2()0 each. Traf- 
fic will be confined to the middle of Main 
Street hereafter. The communiiy effort to 
make Main Street beautiful right now 
was made possible by the will of Miss fli/a- 
bcih Russell Dean, who died in |y64 at the 
age of 79 and left her fortune to be used to 
plant and maintain trees on city property. 

A visitor gets the impression that most 
people in .Ann Arbor are concerned, as was 
Miss Dean, with preserving the small-town 
atmosphere of the place. They want to keep 
it despite the fact that the University of 
Michigan has .^1,261 students nnd crowds 
of a hundred thousand take over the town 
for football games. 

According to the late Professor Orlando 
.Stephenson’s excellent history of A nn .A rbt'r, 
a promoter named John Allen selected a 
site "of indescribable beauty 10 miles west 
of Ypsilanii." That was in Ik24. The Huron 
River curved along the edge of the valley and 
through the low hills, in a rich but somehow 
slurdy-looking midwestern landscape, and 
the indescribable beauty of the place has 
been almost an article of faith among the 
townspeople. The University of Michigan 
was located in Ann Arbor in I8.^7 after 
promoters of a land company gave 40 acres 
for a campus, expecting to clean up on the 
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sale of land around it. Ever since, people 
have been aware of the university, not of 
Ann Arbor. 

Everywhere you look, it seems, students 
are running and jumping beyond the next 
grov e of trees, or hurrying to the Matt Maim 
P(K>I or to the Sports Building beside it. the 
country's first intramural sports center, 
built with the prtveeds from the vast crowds 
at Michigan football games in the 'JOs. 
There are at least 250 intramural league 
basketball teams. 80 in the division made up 
of social fraternities. Ifi teams in the faculty 
league, eight teams in the foreign students' 
league and so on. At least 2.000 students 
play in the league games of touch football 
and softball. Nobody knows the totals in- 
volved in intramural track, swimming, golf, 
tennis, handball, wrestling, boxing, water 
polo, table tennis and the like. Then there 
is co-recreation. Every Friday night men 
and women studenis play in mixed teams - 
sw imming. gy mnastics and the like. Officiat- 
ing at games is a sizable student business at 
Michigan, officials collecting SI .50 per game, 
paid by the university. And then there are 
the sport clubs — a lacrosse dub, soccer dub, 
judo dub. boxing dub and especially a ski 
club. The nearest ski resort is, surprisingly, 
only 17 miles from Ann Arbor, but the 
trains usually take crowds farther, and the 
crowds are growing. Restaurants in Ann 
ArtH'r have pJacc-mars showing ski 
areas. 

Other colleges have the same sort of activ- 
ity. perhaps, but in Ann Arbor there seems 
to be more of it. Most of Michigan's total en- 
rollment is concenlralcd near the original 40 
acres of its first campus. That means there 
arc some 8.tX)0 students in the residence 
halls, about .l.tXK) in the fraternity and so- 
rority houses, plus 11.000 in homes and 
aparimcnls. 

The townspeople, of course know the 
university's sports history. They know 
Michigan’s first intercollegiate football 
game was in 1879. that Fielding Yost’s men 
won the first Rose Ffowl game in IW2. and 
that in the ’20s and early '.10s Michigan won 
the Big Ten championship eight times in 12 
years. Great names from the past, like Fritz 
Crislcrand Benny Oosterbaan, arc not like- 
ly to impress the townspeople, not because 
ofa lack of interest in sport but because they 
arc not impressed by any great names The 
May Festival, one of the great musical events 
in the country, has been held annually for 
72 years, and if you grew up in Ann Arbor 
you might have met Paderewski at the home 
of Charles Sink, the president of the Uni- 
versity Musical SiK’iety: or Louise Honver, 
Artur Rubinstein or Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

The traditional restaurant family of Ann 
Arbor was the Metzger family the city had 
a large German colony before the Civil War 
— and the Metzgers, when they prospered, 
did not move on to new fields. There is now 
Metzger's German Restaurant, which car- 
ries this arresting sign on Washington Street 
romtnued 
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Vermont 




NOW READY ... for everyone 
who loves to ski, this Great, Big, 
Beautiful Bundle of up-to-the-minute 
Ski Information from VERMONT, 
The Beckoning Country 

HERE'S WHAT’S IN IT; 

1. Vermont Skiing Guide 

A complete 1966 directory of all Vermont Ski areas with 
details on lifts, trails, location, base elevation, vertical de- 
scent, exposure, ski schools, rates, food services, ski shops, 
ski rental, day nurseries, swimming pools, skating rinks, 
special events, accommodations, together with phone num- 
bers for snow reports, ski area information and lodging- 
dining information and reservations. 

2. Vermont Ski Poster 

Full size, full-color Official 1966 Vermont Ski Poster (22" 
X 32"), the perfect decoration for your game room, bed- 
room, dorm room, fraternity house or ski club. 



3. The Big Vermont Book 

This is the big handsome new book about Vermont, en- 
titled "VERMONT, The Beckoning Country,’' which shows 
the lovely state of Vermont and its four glorious, fun-filled 
seasons. You'll discover why there are "47 Reasons for En- 
joying Your Vacation in Vermont." Browse through the 
exciting introductory story telling all the wonderful things 
Vermont has to offer visitors — regardless of the time of 
year or kinds of interest. ‘‘VERMONT, The Beckoning 
Country, " features 36 pages, 81^" x 11", with more than 60 
full-color illustrations, 20 black-and-white illustrations and 
8000 words of interesting and informative copy- Jnsi primed. 
this truly beautiful book is something you'll want to keep in 
your home and refer to all year long . . . it's the next best 
thing to living in enchanting Vermont! 


In order to get your Beautiful, 

Big Bundle of Vermont Ski Information 
just mail this coupon today with i-K. 
50( for postage and handling and 
we’ll get your Bundle off to you 
by return mail! 


VERMONT DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
toil Slate Office Building / Montpelier , Vermont 05602 
I am anxious to receive your Beautiful, Big Bundle of latest 
Ski Information as soon as possible. Here is 50(1 (in coin) 
to cover handling and mailing. 

□ / am fl SKIER. □ / want to become a SKIER. 

1 am interested in Vermont for: 

D Other vacation opportunities 
O Other recreational opportunities 

□ Employment opportunities Q Business opportunities 
O Possible purchase of real estate 

Name 

Address 

State 
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SKI THE BIG ONE 




Stowe w The Big One . . . 
the most complete “must-ski” 
resort in the Eust. Here on 
challenging Mt. MnnshclJ ;ind 
Spruce Peak. 7 lifts speed novice 
and expert to exciting skiing on 
snowy slopes and mountain trails. 
Some 72 lodges nearby offer 
casual after-ski fun. 
hospitable accommodations 
and delicious meals. 

Learn-to-Ski Weeks 

S-DAV PI. AN $.T0 
5 days unlimited use of lifts 
5 two-hour ski school lessons 
Monday through Friday 
7.|)AY PLAN $40 
7 days unlimited use of lifts 
7 two-hour ski school lessons 
Monday through Sunday 
STARTING DATbiS: 

Dec. 13. 20: Jan. 3, 10. 17. 24, 31; 
Ecb. 7, 28; Mar. 28. 

For special lodging rates and 
color briH-hure. contact your 
favorite lodge or; 

SiowL Aria Associaiion. Inc 
Box 2nf> -S. Stowe Vermont 
Telephone 802-2.‘>3-732l 
(These cooperaliie plans 
only lo niiesls of i/owe Aren 
Assoeialion metnher lodges, l 



Women like Sir. 
you know any women, 
just ask them. 


An aggressive new men’s cologne from the House of 47 1 1 . 
Part of a complete men's line priced from 1.25 to 4.50. 


just east of Main. tiUTTRisKts und rssfM ru 
NiciiT vrRGissiN. uud Met/ger's Old Ger- 
man Restaurant, just west of Main on Wash- 
ington. which boasts its old-fashioned ha- 
senpfetfer. kasseler rippehen and other 
rugged delicacies, which have pleased gener- 
ations of undergraduates. 

Ann Arbor remained dry after Prohibi- 
tion was repealed. Key clubs were organ- 
ized. and one of these, the Town Club, ac- 
Uuircd a repiilaiion because of its restaurant 

the only in place in .Ann .Arbor, said a De- 
troit gniinncl the other day - where at one 
lime you really had lo have a key in order 
to gel anything to cat or drink. .After 42 
ilry years liguor by the glass was legalized 
in Ann Arbttr not long ago by a vote of 
12,4'^! for und 10,682 against. You still need 
.1 key at the Town Club. But at the Pretzel 
Bell Restaurant on an ordinary midweek 
night you lind a couple hundred students 
quietly assembled. On the average, they con- 
sume seven and a half kegs of beer nightly. 
On the walls are 166 framed photographs of 
famous coaches, track stars, wrestling teams 
and action shots of Michigan victories. 

One of the mysteries of Ann Arbor his- 
tory is where people stayed when they \is- 
iicd the town. In the old days the accepted 
social pattern for a football Saturday in- 
cluded a big dinner after the game, with 
guests spending the night on cols and pallets 
which covered every available foot of floor 
space. By 1959. however, as many as lfl.3.. 
234 spectators were in .Ann .Arbor fora game 
with Michigan State. Where did they stay.’ 
•Ann Arbor hud only the small AlIcncI Hotel, 
since lorn down, ihc Bell Tower on campus 
and a scattering of motels on the outskirts 
of town. Visiting teams usually pul up .it 
Ihc Huron in Vpsilanti. a small-town hiw 
lel where a player piano in ihc diminutive 
bar provided a measure of gaiety. But in 
the past (WO years motels have proliferated 
.ilong the expressways. This year building 
permits in Ann Arbor come lo about Slfltl 
million. Ihc new buildings include an II- 
slory motor inn, a 14-story hotel and 13- 
story and 26-story apartment houses, There 
is also the new E vents Building at the uni- 
versiiv. a 55 million structure needed because 
the famous old A'ost field Mouse is over- 
crowded. It is a tribute to Basketball Coach 
Dave Struck and such stars as Cazzie Rus- 
sell and Oliver Darden, who have made bas- 
ketball a subject that engages popular in- 
terest in Ann .Arbor. "It's their gift lo the 
city." said a local historian. 

Ann Arbor, in short, seems to E>e in the 
process of discovering that it has become 
a city, astonished at its present population 
of around HU.tKKl and uneasily expecting a 
population of I5t).l)0l) before long. In 1967 
the university will be celebrating its 150th 
anniversary. Main Street, with its linden 
trees, will be ready. 

— ROBtRl Camwiii. 
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MOTOROLA 

RECTANGULAR 


COLOR TV 



First 
with the 

big rectangular picture 
in the slim 
color set 


Smart contemporary styling 


Leave it to Motorola to be the first to mass market rec- 
tangular Color TV in America. 

When you buy a Motorola rectangular color set, you 
get the quality that experience makes possible. Other 
rectangular color sets are now coming to market, but 
Motorola rectangulars have been enjoyed . . . proved 
in homes like yours for nearly two full years. 

What features helped make this outstanding success? 
The big picture, for one. The color picture is rectangular, 
full, big, not cut off at the corners as on 
round-tube Color TV. And, the set is 


slim. Because our rectangular color tube is up to 5.2 
inches shorter than a round tube, the cabinet fits much 
closer to the wall. Some Motorola rectangulars have full- 
function remote control, many have push-button UHF 
tuning, some have cabinets designed by Drexel, exclu- 
sively for Motorola. All have a color indicator light and 
a Motorola power transformer chassis. So why should 
you settle for round-tube Color TV? Get the rectangular 
one with the big picture, the slim cabinet, the proved 
dependability. From Motorola . . . the 
people to see for Color TV. 


O MOTOROLA 



New leader in the lively art of electronics 

L to R: Italian Pro- 
vincial styling; 
Declaration styl- 
ing by Drexel with 
doors; Early Amer- 
ican with doors; 
Color TV-Stereo 
Combination. 










Photographed in Puerto Rico~-where the world's best rum comes jrom. 


How soon till the Daiquiri becomes 
America’s most popular cocktail? 


It won't take long now that it's such a cinch 
to inake. The Daiquiri is already the second 
most popular cocktail. Like to kin>w some 
more wavs to enjoy the world's best rum? 


Try gold Puerto Rican rum on-the-rocks with 
a twist. -And send for a free rum recijK* book- 
let. Write to: Rums of Puerto Rico, Depl.Ki^II, 
()66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10019. 







Be sure to 

f ^ 

i 



KICK OFF 
YOUR NEXT 
FOOTBALL WEEKEND 
WITH A 

LONG DISTANCE 
CALL 


Telephone old classmates to plan a reunion 
at the next game. Then call for 
reservations at >our favorite place to stay. 

P.S. For undergrads, too, a phone call 
is the easy way to arrange a date 
and settle details for a big weekend. 


Bell System 


watch the new college comedy series, Hank, it's on every Friday night. 


your local TV listings for time and station. 



General Electric has the cordless automatic slicing knife. ..the one 
you can use anywhere, indoors or out. It’s rechargeable. ..light. ..easy 
to hold. The hollow ground, perfectly matched stainless steel blades 
slice everything evenly, quickly - expertly. All you do is guide it! 

General Electric Comparty, Housewares Division, Bridgeport, Conn. 06603 



FOR COFFEE LOVERS . . . General Electric has 
the cofieemakeryou can immerse completely 
for thorough cleaning. Peek-A-Brew" counts 
the cups Handy brew selector, too. 



WHAT A CLEANER! The General Electric 
Portable Cleaner is less than 12 In. long, yet 
powerful enough to clean everywhere-home, 
workshop, car. All attachments included. 

'Progrea Is Our Most lmporf3r)t Product 



GENERAL ELECTRIC CORDLESS TOOTHBRUSH. 

Regular use can give cleaner teeth, more 
healthful gum care than ordinary hand brush- 
ing. Recharges in its storage rack. 


GENERAL m ELECTRIC 




NUMBER 


^ BLENDED „ 
SCOTS WHISKY 

/OO?. Sco>ch Whiskies 

ScQiUndV belt D'.triHerw* 


Proof 


4/5 

boiiW 


BROS&RyO?'^ 


With scores of brands to choose from, the fact 
is more Americans buy more Cutty Sark than 
any other Scotch Whisky. Cutty Sark is “from 
Scotland’s best Distilleries” and the No. 1 reason 
is in the bottle. Why not try Cutty Sark yourself? 

The Buckingham Corporation. Importers • New York. N. Y. • Distilled and Bottled in Scotland • Blended 86 Proof 




Th e early morning 
decision that can 
make your day. 


Put on Actlv-8 Support Socks 
and you re ofF on the right foot. 


Activ-8 adds bounce to your step, 
makes you feel more effective. All doy. 
Whatever your wolk of life. 


It hugs so gently, 

you're not even aware that it’s a support sock. 

That's because only Acfiv-8 is mode from Lycro* spandex, 
double-covered with stretch nylon. 


For extra freshness, it's Sanitized . 

For extra comfort, we've lined the foot with cotton. 


Whot’s more, Acliv-8 doesn't look like a support sock. 
(That's the beauty of it!) 


If you’ve never tried Activ-8, 
you don't know the pleasure a sock can deliver. 


Make the discovery. Write us to find out where. 

BURLINGTON ACTIV-872.95 

SUPPORT SOCKS ' 




If Pontiac doesn’t have 
what 3"ou want, 
maybe it isn’t a car. 


Because we've got everything you've ever wanted to see put 
on 4 wheels, Beginning with styling that makes you think 
you’ve stumbled into an Advanced Design Center by mistake, 
to Wide-Track ride, to sumptuous interiors, to a raft of V-8s 
and a revolutionary new overhead cam 6. All neatly packaged 
as 40 different kinds of Pontiac tigers. You name it, we've 
got it- Assuming it's a car. The tiger scores again. 

WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC/'66 



NEW! 


THE FROSTED COLOGNE WITH A TWIST OF LIME 

Fresh . . . frosted . . . spiced with a twist of lime! That’s Old Spice Lime . . . 
the stirring new cologne with the romantic aroma of the trade winds. An 
experience no man should miss! 2.00. AJso, After Shave Lotion 1.50; 
Gift Set 3.50. By Shulton, the makers of original Old Spice 



SHOPWALK 

A reveliitionAry new ski boot has a 
streamlined shell o( rigid fiber glass 

T he new Roscniluinl \ki h«ioi ni;iy look 
ii!> rmurislic iis an iistronaul's '•pace 
shoe, hul il is touted as a practical break- 
ihroiigli Tor the iccrcalional skier. Rose* 
mount, a Minnesota company, is primarily 
in the business of desit’ning aero-spiicc in- 
struments. Its current ski projeei, though, 
got oil’ the pad several years ago when I’resi- 
dent Prank Werner got hooked on skiing. 
Imrigiicd by llie design possibilities in the 
ski-bool field. Werner assigned a team of 
technicians to develop a prototype. 

The problem, as Werner delined it for his 
stair, was to design a bool with adecjualc 
forward flcclion at the iinkics that still would 
maintain the lateral ankle rigidity required 
for proper edge control. I ealher. Werner 
ihought. was a poor material il warped in 
snow and ice and weakened with age. A 
typical ready-made leather model lakes a 
painfully long lime to break in. When il is 
broken in and linally comfortable, the letilher 
IS already beginning to detcrioraie and does 
not provide the maximum support. 

Ibis spring the firm introduced the new 
boot and startled the ski industry with its 
radical design and appearance. At lirsl 
glance the boot is a shtKkcr, particularly to 
a skier accustomed to the trappings of con- 
ventional boots. The Koscmouni boot is jet- 
black. and its smooth, glossy shell is made 
of rigid tiber-glass-reinforccd eprixy. A 
black clastic band encircles the bool abtvul 
ankle-high and covers the two working parts 
of the bool: a hinged culV. which permits 
forward movement, and the shire itself. The 
degice of forward flection can be adjusted 
for the comfort and s;»(ely of a skier. The 
CLilf. loo. can be angled inward or outward 
to vary the lateral picvsure upon the ankle. 
A skier diKs not jam his fiK»l into the bool 
he slides it in. An entire side of the casing 
• shoe and cull) swings open to allow the 
skier to place his foot inside. Two buckles, 
one on the cull' and one on the shi>c. then 
hK'k in the foot. 

Rosemount has lined the bool w ith a com- 
plicated .system of mysterious p.idding (the 
company .says they don't have a name for 
It) which molds to the contour of the fool 
and ankle. To accomplish this, there is a sys- 
tem of seven individual pads at strategic 
points of (it. plus a padded insole. 

The titling process may prove to be a dilli- 
eull and time-consuming one for the ordi- 
nary ski shop. The space-age price tag is an- 
other hurdle. The company plans to sell 
them for about SI30 per pair, with an initial 
output of yOO pairs. The bools will undergo 
severe testing from the experts this winter, 
and with a price like that they had belter 
be gOCKl. 


- Paul SrrwARi 


Take 

the world’s 
greatest 
skiing... 


Take 

the lowest 
resort prices 
ever... 


Take 

Lufthansa 

to 

Munich! 



Munich is the natural gateway 
for skiers to the Alps... 
and Lufthansa is the natural way to fly there! 


Gay, delightful Munich is the very top of the run to most ski 
resorts in Europe' More alive than ever in the winter. Munich is 
the starting point to all the Alps for skiers from all over the world 

Your best way there? Lufthansa! Lufthansa flies you direct to 
Muntch from New York, Also convenient jet flights to Munich from 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. San Francisco and Montreal' And 
Lufthansa's famed "Ski Team " helps smooth your way-in plan- 
ning your trip and timing it so that you will enjoy your stay to 
the fullest. 

Prices this year are the lowest ever. Two weeks in K tzbuhel and 
Arlberg. for example, including private room, breakfast, ground 
transportation and round trip air fare* is only S469. This is in 
season! 

Take the experts’ advice. Call your Lufthansa Travel Agent or mail 
the coupon. Make this the greatest ski holiday you've ever known! 

*P'' bat'd S'' 14'21 day Eicu't'0'> Tarr ir Eceno<ny Cittt 


Lufthansa German Airlines, Ski Dept. 

410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
Gentlemer?: I am interested in further information abOuJ Alpine 
ski vacations. Please send me details on Ski-the-Alps Vacations 
and Lufthansa Winter Schedules. 


□ Have your Ski Expert contact me. 

Name 

Address 


Cily 

Slate Phone 

My Travel Agent is 


© 

Lufthansa 

German Airlines 
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This maiinificent model has caught every detail of the fabulous 
Corvette -Sling Ray. considered one of the finest Grand Touring 
Sports Cars in the world today. 

Every line, every curve, of its hcautifully acrodvnamically* 
styled body, down to the seat belts and other minute detail is 
reproduced viith true-to-scale e.xactness .and all of the splendor 
the makers built into the original full si/c car. including fully 
detailed interior and crjstal clear window-,. Operating features 
include retractable headlights, steerable wheels and hood that 
opens to show the ?75 h. p, fuel injected engine. 

Easy-to-pul-together kit has 189 parts in Corvette blue, black, 
red. clear and chrome finish. Beautifully packaged for gift giving 
and gelling. 

See this magnificent model and kit wherever hobby kits are 
sold. Choose a Sting Ray as a wonderful gift in its attractive 
packaging. Get one for yourself and enjoy model making at its 
wonderful best. 


The is a magnificent 

new big scale model of America's 
one and only true sports cor! 

Created by Monogram! 
Get o Sting Roy kit and enjoy 
fascinating car modeling at 
its wonderful best! 


Easy to Assemble Kit 
Makes This Beautiful Model 

22 Inches Long (One-Eighth Car Size) 


< Corvette 375 h.p. Engine- 

Hood Lifts for Engine Access 


Instrument Panel-Match Dials 


-4 Retracting. Pivoting Headlights 


PC12B ■ Complete • Gift Packaged • SfQGS 


Made Only by Monogram Models, Ine. • Morton Grove, III. 


Bucket Seats. Console. Stick Shift b- 


Retracting Headlights 
Mag Racing Type Wheels 
Semi-Pneumatic Tires 
Steerable Front Wheels 
One-Piece Window Insert 
Authentic Racing Decals 

No Painting Required 


This Sting Ray 
Has Everything 


213^ Inches Long 
One Piece Blue Body 
One-Piece Unit Frame 
Completely Detailed Interior 
Bucket Seats— Stick Shift 
Instrument Panel— Match Dials 
Fuel Injected Engine 
Full Operating Hood 








No other tape recorder offers 
so much beauty, so many features, 
at so low a price 



Beautiful furniture with a musical soul: the new Wollensak 5280 Stereo Tape Recorder. Modern Sleek Look 
styling accents even the finest living room. Powerful solid-stale stereo and matching wing speakers assure 
a whole room-full of magnificent music anytime, anywhere. Unique Control Central offers more sound 
creativity in a hand-span than in music systems twice its size and price. Costs only S219.95.’* Including new 
power-activated pLi‘'li buttons, four digit tape counter, 4 speed-4 track, two VU meters. Now at fine stores 
everywhere. Sec the Wollensak Aulomalics, too — The World's Only Self-Changing Tape Recorders, 

THE NEW SLEEK LOOK IN SUPERB SOUND— WHAT YOU WANT IS A WOLLENSAK 

•ijir irjdo pri<c wtiiTf l.nv .illow 



Some people like to be different. They grow their own herbs. They have their own kilns. 
TTiings like that. 

So for them we make a plaid maincoat. But it’s still a London Fog ( 
at heart. Same exclusive blend of water-repellent materials, .fe'. 

same classic London Fog styling, same permanently attached 

Bachelor Buttons. In fact, we have to admit that everything about rier con.iruction.in ch.rco.i.navy 
our plaid is the same as our plain. Exceptthatitstandsout. 



London Fog* 


Lincoln Continental for 1966: 

unmistakably new, yet unmistakably Continental 




With the newly styled sedan and four-door convertible 
there is a new Lincoln Continental model for 1966: the 
Continental coupe, making America's most distinguished 
motorcar available to more fine car buyers than ever 
before. Discover for yourself how close you may be to 
owning a Lincoln Continental. 

One look tells you Continental styling is new, totally new from 
the dynamic front grille to the graceful contours of the rear 
design. And yet you know that this new styling is a contem- 
porary expression of the continuing Continental look. All three 
new models are distinctively Lincoln Continental. Each is built 
to the highest standards in the world and tested more thoroughly 
than any other car. 

Inside Continental, you will find increased spaciousness; 
more head room, more shoulder room, more trunk space. 

New reserves of power are yours to command in the Lincoln 


Continental. There is a new high-performance 462 cubic inch 
engine and an all-new transmission. Together, they provide an 
even smoother flow of power. 

In addition to an impressive list of standard equipment, 
Continental offers innovations in luxury options. For example, 
there is an all-new Stereo-Sonic Tape System.^AM radio. Simply 
put in a cartridge and four-speaker stereo sound is yours. And 
there is the new temperature control system that automatically 
maintains the temperature you select, regardless of changes in 
the weather outside. 

Come take a closer look at Continental for 1966, Accept 
your Continental dealer's invitation to drive it, experience it, and 
to discover how easy it can be to own a Lincoln Continental. 

America's most distinguished motorcar. 



The young bucks of America go clean-white-sock 
in the new crew Adler calls Adlastic 


I\Ieet madlastic Adlastic. The revolutionary new crew of 65' «' lambswool plus 35' i nylon with spandex 
for 100'^ stretch. Up and down. This way and that. And that’s not all. Adlastic alone has the give to take 
on all sizes 10 to 15. The fii’st of its kind to last far longer and fit far better. Size up Adla.stic in 28 colors. 
All clean-white-sock all through. Clean-white-sock? Right now thinking: 
never out of step though somewhat out of line. The line forms for Adlastic 
at stores where clean-white-sock is yours for one young buck and a quarter. 

Pu( all your feet in Aillascic Rich's, AiUnia or J. L. Hudson, Driroii. 




Wer6 you hotn in 1938? 



1938: Little Oavey O'Brien, scourge of the Southwest Conference and All-American quarterback for 
T C U.. who. at only 151 pounds, went on to play pro ball with (he Philadelphia Cagles. 

It’s hard to believe, but someday you’ll probably be 
benched. However, if you protect your family now 
with a New England Life cash value 
life insurance policy... 

At 65 you can get back all the dollars you put in — 

and a lot more besides! 

For example, since you’re only 27, you can get back as 
much as $8182* more than you pay for a $15,000 policy! 
This is the best way to give your family the financial 
protection they need, while giving yourself the 
financial security you need. Our free “Dial-A- Year” 
gives cash-value figures, events and personalities 
from 1920 to 1940. Write: Dept. S6, 501 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 

New England Life 

NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ALL FORMS OF INOIVIOUAL AND CROUP LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 


'assuming you leave your dividends with the Company. Dividends cannot be guaranteed; this Is an illustration based 


I r current dividend scale. 


SCORECARD 


OOPS 

liarlund Svare, an ebullient young man 
who once was a linebacker for the New 
York Giants and who is now head coach 
of the Los Angeles Rams, reacted to de- 
feat recently as most coaches seem to 
react. He got sore. 

"I bow to no one in my respect for 
NFL officials,” fumed Svare. "but they 
are homers. They call penalties on visi- 
tors much more often than they do on 
the home team." 

This frank statement cost Svare SI .000 
in a line levied by NFL Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle. "Mr. Rozclle had to fine 
me," acknowledged Svare later. "I 
would not respect him if he had not." 

But that is begging the question. Arc 
NFL officials homers? 

Well, an analysis of penalties in all 
games played through October 31. the 
period Svare was complaining about, 
shows that home teams were penalized 
more often in eight parks, the visitors in 
six, but in several cases the difference was 
hardly conclusive. Svare picked Balti- 
more and Chicago as the two worst 
places to visit. Yet in Baltimore the 
Colts lost 222 yards to their visitors’ 210, 
and in Chicago the Bears lost 81 yards, 
the visitors 99 — not a jarring discrep- 
ancy. Iniriguingly, the biggest home 
advantage was in Los Angeles, where vis- 
iting teams were penalized 189 yards 
to only 142 for Harland's Rams. 

What Svare needs is a better team, not 
better officiating. 

THE FAMILY CAR 

"Women are lousy drivers. With a car 
full of kids, dogs, cals, they can’t con- 
centrate." So said Paula Murphy as she 
borrowed a car and promptly set the la- 
dies’ land speed record last year. This 
September Betty Skelton, 102 pounds, 
borrowed a dragster and boosted the 
record to 277.62 mph. Last week anoth- 
er housewife had a go at it. Craig Breed- 
love’s wife, Lee, who has five children 
and two dogs, borrowed her husband’s 
helmet and his 5200,000, nine-ton Sp/r/r 
of America Sonic / for a spin down the 
Bonneville salt flats. Her warmup run 


was a modest 99. After 30 miles of prac- 
tice she had the car up to 332.26 for a 
two-way average of 308.56 and a new 
world record. For ladies, that is. since 
husband Craig and his rival. Art Arfons. 
were taking turns pushing the men's 
mark toward 600 mph. For ladies’ day 
Craig took the husbandly precaution 
of setting the throttle for a maximum 
speed of 350 mph. That is quite fast 
enough for just going to market. 

NO CITY SLICKER 

Philadelphia offered The Mambletonian 
Society a quarter of a million dollars, 
and quite possibly the Liberty Bell as 
well, to move trotting’s prize event from 
rural Du Quoin. 111. to Philadelphia’s 
slick, nighttime pari-mutuel plant (SI. 
Nov. I ), Last week the society directors 
decided in a 12-5 vote that it was in 
the "best interest of the sport" to keep 
The Hambletonian at the state fair in Du 
Quoin. We heartily concur. 

SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 

Some of us hold that football crowds are 
noisy enough without such artificial aids 
to bedlam as cannons and bull horns. 

There is a lady in Dallas who supports 
this view. At a recent game a young man 
in front of her blasted away on his bull 
horn for the first five minutes of play. 
Tapping him on the shoulder, the lady 
asked, "How much did you pay for 
that?" "A dollar and a half." he replied. 
"I’ll give you S3 for it," the lady said. 
The exchange made, she blasted the horn 
in his ear for the rest of the game, after 
which she asked him, ever so sweetly, 
"How did you like it?" 

AGIOS TO A PRO 

Two years ago, had you been in the of- 
fice of Hank Bauer, the manager of the 
Baltimore Orioles, you would have seen 
how people in baseball feel about A1 Lo- 
pez, who last week retired as manager of 
the Chicago White Sox. At the time the 
Orioles were leading the American 
League, and a reporter gave Bauer a 
newspaper clipping that quoted Lopez 
as saying, "Bauer has done a heck of a 


job with his ball club. I’m really im- 
pressed by the way he has handled his 
pitching staff'." Bauer is not a vain man. 
yet he read the clipping over and over 
and finally put it in his desk. "That's 
from the man." he said, "the master!" 

Few men who ever managed against 
Lopez failed to hold him in awe. Sam 
Mele of the Minnesota Twins said this 
year. "He keeps you on your toes be- 
cause you know that if you’re not. he’ll 
be three or four moves ahead of you, 
and you won't realize it until he has the 
game won and is in his clubhouse.” 

We saw Lopez late this season in Chi- 
cago after the Sox lost two games to 
Minnesota and were all but eliminated 
from the pennant race. "Will you be back 
next year?" he was asked. He was tired, 
and he had been bothered by his chronic 
intestinal trouble. All he said was. "Well, 
we’ll meet down the road someplace." 

Any time, Senor, any place. 

SOMETHING IN THE AIR 

Tokyo’s housing shortage has been 
greatly alleviated in one important cate- 
gory — apartments for racehorses. Horses 
with proper references and sufficient yen 
can move into a block of 12 apartment 
buildings near Ohi Race Track and live 
in luxury for only 5.000 yen per month 



(S140) pl,us a percentage of their win- 
nings. Each stone building houses 14 
Thoroughbreds— some 40 million yen 
worth — on the ground level and eight 
families of jockeys, trainers and other 
horsy humans in two upper stories. 

Although the horses rise promptly at 
4:30 a.m. to do their morning roadwork 
around the buildings, they do not dis- 
turb the people living above. Horses, 
after all. do not u.se alarm clocks, and 
passing cars on the nearby superhighway 

fominued 
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WHEN A COLD SPELL hits Jack Daniel's Hollow everybody would 
like to help make the charcoal that smooths out our Tennessee whiskey. 


The ancient Charcoal Mellowing process we use to 
gentle our whiskey calls for seeping every drop down 
through 10 feet of hard maple charcoal. And it 
has to be rick-burned in the open air. We still 
make our own charcoal this way just as Mr. Jack 
did a century ago. The folks in the rickyard arc 
especially glad we’ve never changed. After a sip 
of Jack Daniel’s, we believe you’ll be glad too. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


C 196S Jack Oamel DisMIery Lem Mellow. Prep Inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE • DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEl DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 



SCORECARD ronlinufd 

to Tokyo International Airport make 
more noise. The equine tenants' straw 
bedding is noticeably aromatic when 
aired outside on sunny days, yet occu- 
pants of the upper apartments are de- 
lighted with the entire setup. They say it 
is a significant improvement over the 
previous arrangement, which had them 
sharing stable space with the horses. 

DARLING, I AM GROWING OLDER 

After the golf cart there had to be some 
equivalent innovation in other sports, 
and now, in bowling, there is. David 
Harkness of Glens Falls, N.Y. has 
brought forth a thing he calls a ‘‘bowl- 
er’s cart.” It makes bowling easier — in 
case you thought it was hard. 

It resembles a shuflleboard slick, ex- 
cept that the stick rests on four small 
wheels. Just as the shufflcboard stick has 
a curve built into its head, so has the 
bowler's cart. The ball is nestled into the 
curve and propelled down the alley with 
a shove of the handle. 

"I bcliesc bowling will now become a 
more orderly sport," Harkness is quoted 
as saying. "It will no longer be neces- 
sary for a bowler to run with the ball or 
use a backsw'ing.” 

It should be a smash in St. Petersburg. 

THINKING MAN'S PITCHER 

The public usually learns how players 
on the winning and losing teams in the 
World Series div^y up their share of the 
receipts, but not much attention is paid 
to the second-, third-, fourth- and fifth- 
place clubs in each league. However, 
they, too, cut in on World Scries gold, 
and emotions run high — and sometimes 
wide — when shares arc voted. For in- 
stance. Bill Henry, a relief pitcher who 
switched from the Reds to the Giants 
during the season, was voted a full share 
by the Giants, vshcrcas Jim Duffalo, a 
relief pitcher who switched from the 
Giants to the Reds, was given only three- 
fifths of a share by the Reds. 

Other disbursements were similarly 
haphazard, except, of course, for the 
Baltimore Orioles, who distributed their 
money according to an equitable and 
scientific formula devised by their deep- 
thinking pitcher. Dick Hall, a profes- 
sional accountant in the off season. The 
Orioles voted the usual number of full 
shares, but instead of then going arbi- 
trarily to three-quarter, half and one- 
quarter shares as the other teams usually 
do, they doled out 17 subsharcs ranging 


in size from 76% down to 19^, — the per- 
centages based on the number of days a 
man was actually with the team after 
the May 1 5 cutoff date. 

"1 just happened to get thinking of 
how much of a fetish there is for round 
numbers these days,” explained Hall, a 
Swarthmore graduate, "and how illogi- 
cal that is when it’s so easy to compute 
actual figures.” Hall declined to reveal 
whether his plan met with unanimous 
approval. "It was received well by those 
who understood it.” he said. 

Of course, if a kid comes up to the 
Orioles on the last day of the season 
some year and hits a home run to give 
Baltimore the pennant and gets SI 1.25 
for it. there may be revisions. 

FIGHT FIERCELY, ETC. 

Eight of the 22 first-string players on 
Harvard's varsity football team wear 
contact lenses. 

PLENTY OF SWIFT 

Commercial airline pilots have increas- 
ingly of late taken to “setting records.” 
Frankly, this is not a sport we applaud, 
but we must admit that some travelers 
relish it. Indeed there were gasps and 
murmurs of joy and excitement a week 
or so ago when Captain W. J. (Smokey) 
Callahan of American Airlines an- 
nounced to his captive audience on 
Flight 3 1 4, after the doors were securely 
fastened: "Ladies and gentlemen, good 
morning. In fact, it's a very special good 
morning. The sky is clear, the wind 
should reach up to 80 knots and. folks, 
we're going to try to set the speed record 
from Chicago to New York." (Applause 
and an enthusiastic buzz. The few mut- 
terers were dismissed as party-poopers.) 

Captain Callahan, who looks the 
way a flier is supposed to look (clear- 
eyed. graying at the temples, a touch of 
jauntiness in an otherwise reliable, hand- 
some face), does a very good imitation 
of pilot imitating Shelley Berman imita- 
ting pilot, and he is in the forefront of 
the new breed of athletic airmen. "The 
record we (note use of first-person plural ] 
have to break is one hour 10 minutes 
and 23 seconds. 1 know, because I [note 
return to first person singular] happen 
to hold it." Airborne, Captain Callahan 
continued to keep the passengers in- 
formed on weather, w inds, altitude, best 
altitude, Mach, speed of sound and the 
true potential of the Boeing 727. He 
heightened the drama as the plane came 
screeching cast. "Well, win, lose or 
draw,” he said, over Allentown, Pa., 


"you'll know you’ve been in a close 
one.” He skimmed over New Jersey, 
flicked past the Hudson River and the 
Empire State Building and, seconds later, 
touched down at LaGuardia Airport. 
"A new record!” he yelled into the P.A. 
The passengers cheered lustily. The take- 
off-touchdown time: One hour nine 
minutes 10 seconds. 

Captain Callahan came to the door 
of the cockpit to accept congratulations. 
"Sorry it had to be a meal flight,” he 
told the stewardesses. Several of the 
passengers told him how proud they were 
of him, and one, w ho otherwise seemed 
quite intelligent, grabbed the captain's 
hand, shook it mightily and cried: "This 
is the biggest thrill I've had in years!” 

Because certain travelers obviously 
like this sort of competition, whereas 
others prefer ground-based athletic par- 
ticipation, we suggest that airlines an- 
nounce in advance if a flight is to be a 
time trial. We also suggest that they 
notify their ground crews. After landing, 
passengers on the record-breaking flight 
waited 22 minutes and 14 seconds for 
their luggage. 

REFORESTATION NOTE 

The Maryland Racing Commission is 
spending S50.000 on a documentary mo- 
tion picture to stimulate interest in horse- 
racing. After acknowledging that the 
film was being made despite continuing 
increa.ses in attendance and pari-mutuel 
betting, R. Bruce Livie, chairman of the 
commission, got down to what was real- 
ly worrying him: "We hope this film will 
draw people from the younger genera- 
tion. Our surveys show that the average 
age of track patrons in Maryland is in 
the upper 50s.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Frank Howard. Clemson coach, after 
his football team’s consecutive victories 
by scores of 3- 2 and 3-0; "1 put Drysdale 
in today against TCU. i used Sandy last 
week against Duke.” 

• Al Geiberger. pro golfer, on his habit 
of eating peanut-buticr-and-Jelly sand- 
wiches while he plays; "If you forget and 
leave it in your golf bag you can still eat 
it the next day. You can't do that with 
an egg sandwich.” 

• Art Mahan. Villanova athletic direc- 

tor. on recommendation by Xavier Ath- 
letic Director Jim McCafferty that Villa- 
nova's basketball team stay at a club 
in Cincinnati where there are seven-foot- 
long beds: "All we need this year is 
cribs.” END 
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New Westinghouse Jet Set. 
It doesn't stare back at you 
when it's off. 

It’s considerate television. 
Beautiful off. Beautiful on. 
A new kind of picture 
that’s easier to watch. It’s 
Instant-On “TV. Which 
means no waiting, no 
warm-up, no walk-back. 
And it’s transistorized 
to be trouble-free. Now, 
if you can’t stare your 
old set straight in the face 
and enjoy it.. .go see 
your Westinghouse dealer. 



You can be sure if it's Westinghouse (W 





A most 

unusual car 
for people who 

enjoy the unusual 



One sorlie at the wheel will tel! you it's not 
everybody’s cup of tea. Not everybody insists 
on a car that steers this easily. 

Or corners this flat. 



Or has this one’s road-gripping traction 
even on ice, mud or snow. 

If they did, Corvair wouldn’t be the only 
car built in America with the engine in 
the rear (less weight on the wheels that 
do the steering, more on the ones that 
need the traction). 

Or the only one— with the exception of 
Corvette— that gives you the even-keel 
ride of 4-wheel independent suspension. 

Is it your cup of tea? 

One session at the wheel 
will tell you that, too. 

ChevroUt Diviiion of General Motore, Detrait, Michigan 


’66 CORVAIR by Chevrolet 


C»rvflr Manta S&arl Sadi 



The 

“do-it-itseir 
slide viewer. 

You stack a whole box of slides here. 

They automatically pass in review here. | 



They re-stack themselves in sequence here automatically. 

Compact. Fully automatic. Motor-driven. It’s so handy, you don’t need a screen or even a 
There is nothing else like the new Argus 693 Elec- darkened room. Just stack ’em up and show ’em 
iromatic Slide Viewer. Takes a full box of slides off. At less than $20. it's a wonderful gift idea, too! 
at one time. Feeds them into the viewer automati- Like all Argus products, it’s covered by that incred- 
cally. Magnifies them 3 times. Then stacks them ible Argus unconditional guarantee. It protects 
in order on the other side. Automatically. Silently, you, not just from “defective materials and work- 
Takes both cardboard and plastic-mounted slides, manship” but from everything, including, kids, 
keeps them in sequence for immediate re-showing, dogs, and accidents, | 
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No. 2ism. 

The Avis Manifesto. 



We are in the rent a car business, 
playing second fiddle to a giant. 

Above all, we’ve had to learn how 
to stay alive. 

In the struggle, we’ve also learned 
the basic difference between the 
No.l’s and No. 2’s of the world. 

The No. 1 attitude is: “Don’t do the wrong thing. 
Don’t make mistakes and you’ll be O.K.” 

The No. 2 attitude is: “Do the right thing. Look for 
new ways. Try harder.” 

No.2ism is the Avis doctrine. And it works. 

The Avis customer rents a clean, new Plymouth, with 
wipers wiping, ashtrays empty, gas tank full, from an 
Avis girl with smile firmly in place. 

And Avis itself has come out of the red into the black. 
Avis didn’t invent No.2ism. Anyone is free to use it. 
No. 2’s of the world, arise! 


Now RCA, the 
company that makes 
tape recorders for 
Gemini, offers 
9 tape recorders 
you can buy. 

From RCA VICTOR 
From H9.95! 





Four RCA Victor Solid State snap-in 
cartridge models | , ,, 

that load in seconds, i 


1 Just snap a tape cartridge into ffte Relay I 
or Relay 11 and you're ready to record. No 
messy rewinding, threading or tangling. Solid 
State throughout (transistors have replaced 
tubes) plus the Space Age reliability of RCA 
Solid Cooper Circuits. VU meter recording 
level monitor. 2 Relay III has two 9" oval 
speakers, two SVt" tweeters in swing-out de- 
tachable enclosures. Sound-plus-Sound lets 
you add sound to previously recorded tape. 
Output jack for use with optional stereo head- 
phones. VU meter, 3 Here's the audiophile's 
de//ghf — the Module Mark I — a Solid State 
stereo tape cartridge recorder deck. Play 
through your own amplifier-speaker system. 
Frequency response is 50 to 15,000 cps {at 
3% ips). •Oniionai with oeaier (or tne Tiros i 

eCA Scl/O CopperCIrcuilf art the ci 
cuils Of the Space Age (/>•/ ri 
place old-lashionea hanawiri 
belter perlermarKe, greater a . 
ability, ler/er service heaOaches. 



Five RCA Victor Solid State reel-to- 
reel models, (with a choice like this, 
look further?) 


1 They're battery operated so you can get the 
message wherever you go. They're also Solid 
State (no tubes to burn out). The Tiros I and 
Tiros U are two-track reel-to-reel models with 
optional 110-volt AC "battery saver" adapter. 
Complete with microphone, batteries, ear- 
phone, 3" reel of tape and reel. 2 Score / is 
a deluxe 4-track reel-to-reel model with big 6 " 
oval speaker, tore control, tape usage counter 
and VU meter. Pause switch simplifies tape 
editing. Comes complete with 7" reel of tape, 
reel, microphone and auxiliary cable. 3 The 
stereo Score II reet-lo-reel recorder has two 
9" oval speakers, two 3f6" tweeters in swing- 
out, detachable enclosures. Sound-plus-Sound 
feature, too. Or see the Module Mark II reel- 
to-reel tape deck— plays through your present 
stereo amplifier-speaker system. 



Sports 

Illustrated 


THIS TIGER IS NOT IN 



THE TANK 



He is Ron Landeck. he belongs to Princeton and he leads 
an incendiary attack that has made the Ivy Leaguers the 
best team in the East by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


P I inccton people do not toast their foot hail team's \\eekly 
victories - they cvaimnc them as specimens. They check 
tJ)em for llaus. a-s a .scl)oolgirl docs her complevion. and 
then they hrood over them. Last week Princeton gathered 
in its I6lh straight specimen, a not-quitc-coml'ortahle 14 6 
decision over llar\ard. and the fans immediately did not 
begin to shout. •’We re No. 1!" and they did not dance and 
they did not sing and laugh it up into the night, and they 
did not break out all in gooseflesh anticipating the glory 
of Old Nassau. 

What Princeton people do 'Alien they ssin is vsonder. 
Pi city good, all right, pretty darn good, hut this is the Ivy 
League, correct? An insulated league. That wasn't LK I--\ we 
knocked the barium out of. that was another Ky l.eague 
test tube. How good is that? .And in the Osborne rieki 
Hini.se al IVincclon on Mondays the team and the cmichcs 
sit down to their strip sirloins and speculate on how the 
national polls w ill purposely slight them this week and how 
the Lambert Trophy jieople w ill root around for some team 
like Syracuse that has lost only two or three games and rate 
it No. I in the Last over Princeton and unbeaten Dart- 
mouth. 

Well, brothers of the Cannon Club and the Tiger Club 
and you old grads who get the scats on the 50-yard line in 
Palmer Stadium, brood no more. Do not believe those 
polls. Do not listen to the dirge. The Ivy League may not 
be W'liat it used to be. but it is doing all right, brothers, and 
the Princeton Tiger is definitely not in the tank, It is the 
genuine article, bard and quick and .slickly turned out in 
its single-wing trappings, and if somebody tells you there 
is a team in the I asl that is as good it must be on the tip of 
his imagination, brothers, his imagination. 

Hob Odell of Penn (beaten 51-0 by Prinecton) says 
Princeton should be playing I’enn Slate and Syracuse and 
the rest of those. ILilf Donclli of Columbia (3.4 0) says 
Princeton sliould be playing in the Big Ten. That is stretch- 
ing the point, of course, because Ivy League presidents still 
consider spring practice an abomination, and without 
spring pi act ice not even Princeton could cope w ith a steady 
diet of Big Ten opponents. Coach Dick t olinan concedes 

tOMinutd 


Landeck. equally adept as a passer or runner, races oul of 
Princeton's amazingly spry single wing during Harvard game. 
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that he would setile for one representa- 
tive big-name opponent a year "just to 
see how we would do. That's what the 
boys really want." Bui in years like thi.s 
one, when Pittsburgh is gelling run down 
by run-up scores of 51-13 and 69-13 
and Penn Stale and Syracuse stumble 
around and Army gets beaten by teams 
like Colgate there is not an Eastern team 
lo compare vvith Princeton — unlc.ss it is 
Dartmouth. 

A contributing factor in Princeton's 
emergence as a legitimate power is that 
the Ivy League is not the restricted sanc- 
tuary it was a few years ago. There are 
more and more good athletes, academi- 
cally qualified, coming out of public 
high schools since the increased empha- 
sis on classroom excellence brought 
about by the space age. The trickle into 
the Ivy League is near to becoming a 
cataract. Princeton probably has as much 
material now as it did when Dick Kaz- 
maier was devastating the East in 1950- 
51. The Princeton sophomore class has 
68 students who were captains of their 
high school football teams. One Big 
Ten coach says his toughest recruiting 
competition comes from the Ivy League. 
"Princeton is like a national iintiiiiiion. 
for crying out loud. They've got alumni 
everywhere— Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Dallas — scouting like mad, and half of 
them never played football in their lives. 
How you going to outmancuver an insti- 
tution?” 

So what manner of men has Prince- 
ton drawn together lo make this line 
team? To begin with, it has Ron Lan- 
deck, redheaded son of a Clev eland min- 
ister. who was offered so many scholar- 
ships he lost count after SO. Ohio State 
Coach Woody Hayes was a regular vis- 
itor to the Landeck place. Hayes knew 
what he was going to be missing. Lan- 
deck. after two preparatory years on the 
Princeton defense, has succeeded as a 
single-wing tailback "beyond anyone's 
w ildest dreams” — which isColman'sway 
of saying Colman's wildest dreams did 
not include Landeck throwing 1 1 touch- 
down passes (an Ivy League record); al- 
together he has passed for 856 yards and 
has run for 675. He has surely appeared 
in the wilder dreams of other Ivy League 
coaches. 

There arc probably no belter guards 
cast of East Lansing than Paul Savidge, 
who came to Princeton from Lambcri- 
ville, N.J., to be its 94th team captain, 
and Stanislaw' Jonik (Stas) Maliszewski, 


who came lo America with his family 
from a World War II displaccd-pcrsons 
camp in Poland. Both are 220-pounders 
and primarily defensive players — Malis- 
zewski. the quicker man, as a linebacker 
— but when more blocking power is 
needed, as it was on Saturday w henever 
Princeton got near the Harvard goal, 
they were summoned in. usually by fran- 
tic hand signals from the field. 

Maliszewski in the Ivy League campus 
uniform of the day — corduroy pants, 
devastated loafers and hanging shirtlail 

looks like a bear dressed up lo play 
Buster Brown. He is, instead, a sensitive, 
deeply religious young man who, Prince- 
ton coaches say. gets nasty only when 
he removes his two front teeth before a 
game, and then he is about the nastiest 
thing ever to draw* a pro scout to a 
Princeton football game. He got home- 
sick — his family now lives in Davenport. 
Iowa — his freshman year and was ready 
to transfer to Notre Dame vvhen a Prince- 
ton assistant persuaded him to stay. 

Then there is End Lauson (Banker) 
Cashdollar of Beaver. Pa., who caught 1 1 
pas.scs (another Jvy record ) for 1 35 yards 
against Harvard, and John Bowers of 
Traverse City, Mich., who, Colman says, 
is the most consistent blocking wingbaek 
he has ever seen, and Fullback Bert Ker- 
steiter, who played on the same team 
with Joe Namath at Beaver Falls, Pa. 

But the real object of Princeton affec- 
tion is a 150-pound Hungarian refugee 
— it takes all kinds of refugees to make 
an institution — who place-kicks soccer- 
style and is considered the single most 
demoralizing force on the Princeton 
team. Charles Gogolak is demoralizing 
because whenever the Tigers get inside 
an opponent's 40-yard line — "GoGo 
Land.” Colman calls it — he can prac- 
tically guarantee them three points. He 
has already kicked 26 field goals (15 
this year) in his college career, an inter- 
collegiate record, and 44 extra points 
in a row. 

Gogolak approaches the ball from an 
angle, whiplashing his leg and kicking 
off the instep. Advantages over the con- 
ventional straight-on snap-kick are 
these: he generates more speed and there- 
fore more power (most good American 
kickers are twice Gogolak’s size), and 
kicking off the instep gives him a much 
smaller margin of error than oft'the toe. 

Princeton fans cheer for Gogolak like 
crazy.and some confess to feeling cheat- 
ed when a Tiger attack docs not bog 


down and a touchdown wipes out a field- 
goal try. Gogolak came to Princeton by 
way of a letter of recommendation — his 
own. He wrote to three Ivy schools, tell- 
ing how he was Pete Gogolak's brother 
(l*eie kicked for Cornell and is now 
with the Buffalo Bills) and though he 
had not had much chance in high school 
in Wilton, N.'V., and “cannot kick as 
far as Pete, I am very accurate inside the 
30." He weighed 128 pounds and tried 
to play end on the Princeton team his 
freshman year, but after risking his life 
for a few' days he took Coach Colman 
aside and suggested, politely, that he 
would rather set records kicking field 
goals than breaking bones. He has been 
a specialist ever since. 

Gogolak is irrepressible. He calls his 
holder. Quarterback Bob Bedell, "the 
man with the golden finger,” and he 
says, 'Thank you. Mr. Colman, for the 
opportunity," each time he is sent in to 
kick. He also kicks off, but he does not 
try to make tackles. He has, however, 
been known to pile on a few times. 

When he is skylarking around the 
Princeton practice field — he never, never 
leaves early — he practices his passing, 
hoping for the day he is called on to pass 
olf a fake field goal. “I got a new grip,” 
he chirped last week, and threw a fiut- 
terball end over end upfield. He says 
he also has dreams of picking up a fum- 
bled snap and running 40 yards for a 
touchdown. “W'hat if you get creamed 
as soon as you pick it up?” he was asked. 
"That's not in the dream," he replied. 

Cornell tried to stop him with a five- 
man pyramid defense — two men stand- 
ing on the shoulders of the other three — 
but even that did not work. Gogolak 
gets ihc ball away with terrific speed and 
uncanny finesse, and he is proud of his 
ability. A few weeks ago he was invited 
up to a New York Giant game and came 
back shaking his head. “Gee, Mr. Col- 
man, the Giants missed three field 
goals," he said, "and one from the /7- 
yurd line." 

There is a noticeable atmosphere of 
selflessness and sacrifice on the Prince- 
ton team, what Backfield Coach Jake 
McCandIcss calls “an unmatched morale 
brought about by the fact that these 
guys are out here because they want to 
be. not because they have to be." Block- 
ing Back Beviell came to Princeton as a 
T quarterback but. Just for the chance 
to play, asked to be moved to blocking 
back, never again to handle the ball ex- 
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cept as a pass receiver. "I never in my 
life bliKkcd anybody before I came to 
Princeton." he says. He is now a fine 
blocker, hnd Cashdollar. inspired by- 
Bill Bradley-at-I’rinceton stories, was a 
bust as a receiver until he started run- 
ning patterns at home and got his sister 
to throw him passes by the hour. 

C'olman. wlio inherited the job and 
the single wing when Charley Caldwell 
died in midseason of 1957. says Prince- 
ton started getting good a few years ago 
when he stopped worrying about out- 
smarting teams and started trying to 
outhit them. His starting line now aver- 
ages 15 pounds a man more than it did 
live years ago. and it is true that the sin- 
gle wing is a power offense with plenty 
of double-team blocking and traps and 
sweeps that appear to send 10 men. six 
coaches and the entire freshman class 
ahead of the ball carrier. 

Bui Colman is now the only major 
college coach still using the single w ing 
(he likes to point out that Clarence 
Stasavich of Hast Carolina Slate vvas 
voted small-college coach of tite year lust 
year using the single wing), and he really 
juices it up. Timing is vital in the single 
wing, and the Tigers execute beautiful- 
ly. F or diversion they shift and split and 
run from a tailback-fullback version of 
the I. all in good clean fun and all de- 
signed to make it impossible for an 
opponent to adequately prepare for 
Princeton and the single wing during 
that one week before the game. It is im- 
possible. Colman says he would like it 
just tine if nobody ever went back to the 
single wing. "And besides, it gives one a 
chance to be an expert at clinics." 

Colman says he is a conservative guy 
and doesn’t really go for all this passing 
Landcck has been doing, ‘’because when 
you put that ball up in the air it’s a gam- 
ble. But 1 just can’t control my quarter- 
backs. I'm not as young and tough as I 
used to be." 

l-andcck threw beautifully at Harvard. 
He completed 1 5 of 23 for 1 77 yards and, 
with the advantage a tailback has of 
picking up his recciver.s from the moment 
the play begins, he quickly discovered a 
flaw in the Harvard defense. Harvard 
can be terribly grudging in the line, and 
I’rinceton figured to throw. But Har- 
vard guessed the throwing would go 
mostly to the short man in the flood 
zone as l.andeck rolled out. So Harvard 
linebackers played loo tight and never 
really protected against the middle man. 


Cashdollar. and Cashdollar hooked and 
slanted and squared in and squared out. 
and every time he did he was an easy 
hopper for Landeck's passes. 

Princeton had not won at Cambridge 
since 1957, and twice — in 1961 and 1963 
- had come in undefeated. But in this 
game there was never really much threat 
of an upset. Gogolak had a 48-yard 
field-goal try bounce awry off the goal 
post crossbar in the first period, but be- 
fore that could be construed as a good 
omen for Harvard, Princeton had inter- 
cepted a pass at the 30 and scored in five 
plays. Landeck threw to Cashdollar for 
nine yards and again for 14 to the one- 
yard line, and Kerstetter piled in from 
there. 

l.andeck drove the Tigers 68 yards for 
the second touchdown in the second 
quarter, dealing left and then right and 
back again like some kind of supermetro- 
nome. He sprinted out left and passed 
to Cashdollar for 14; back to the right 
to Cashdollar for nine: left to Wingback 
Bovvers for nine more, then to Shorlside 
End Bill Potter for 1 1 and to Bedell for 
four. He got the score himself, sweeping 
the right side from the two behind an 
escort of Bedell. Bowers and Kerstetter. 
Gogolak's 44th extra point tied his 
brother's collegiate record. 

Harvard eventually discovered — it 
must have been a surpri.se- that it could 
move Savidge by double-teaming him 
with Tackle John Peterson and Guard 
Joe O’OonncIl and did so eflectively 
on an 80-sard third-quarter drive that 
cut the difl'erence to 14 6. Princeton 
was in a live-man front, often looping 
and overconipensating to the outside. 
On traps and slants, Harvard puslicd 
Halfbacks Bobby Leo and Walter Grant 
through on power jolts of live to 10 
yards. Leo got the touchdown from the 
five. 

Adjusting. Princeton shut off the Har- 
vard running game in the last quarter 
and made one more pass at the goal, 
but lost a touchdown when Kerstetter 
fumbled diving into the end zone. 

The Tigers now have Yale and Dart- 
mouth to play at Palmer Stadium and 
both games are sold out. This is a sign 
of true love, of course, but Princeton 
fans know how to keep a team in its 
place. They barely half filled the stadium 
for the Tigers’ 15lh straight victory 
(over Penn). It would not do at all to 
let on that they really think Princeton is 
or something. end 




Lauson Cashdollar ( 87) out of a triangle of 



receivers on it-yard pass to Harvard's one. 
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THE CELTICS ISN’T DEAD YET 


After Boston tost three straight games on the road with three of its stars in bandages and a fourth on the recovery 
list, the rest of the league was hopeful. Now ask Philadelphia if the champ is still alive by JOE JARES 


I n a year when the boys are wearing 
Ihe long hair, ihc Yankees finish in 
the second division and Texas loses three 
football games in a row, a man looks for 
verities to cling to. He looks to Boston. 
And there he finds a million sports fans 
declaiming as one: As sure as the sun 
will rise tomorrow over Plymouth Rock, 
the Celtics will win the championship of 
the National Basketball Association, 
just as they have done for seven years in 
a row’. 

Bostonians, of course, need to believe 
this. They are burdened by the ice hock- 
ey Bruins, the football Patriots and the 
baseball Red Sox. Something has to 
work. That leaves it up to the Celtics. 
And last Saturday, after their worst start 
in 10 years, in a game as furiously fought 
and fast-paced as a playoff final, the Cel- 
tics beat their toughest Eastern Division 
rival, reaffirming at least one verity in a 
heretical year. 

The Celtics were bought in the off sea- 
son by New York's Ruppert brewery 
(the same outlit that ow ned the Yankees 
in Babe Ruth's heyday), but that did not 
change things very much. Any opponent 
silly enough to drive toward Boston's 
basket would still encounter Bill Russell 
and have the ball smashed down his 
throat. K. C. Jones would harass rivals 
into silly errors for one more year before 
taking over the head coaching job at 
Brandeis. The other Jones, Sam. would 
bank-shoot a zillion points, and John 
Havlicck would come off the bench to 
play cither forward or guard and score 
his 20, And when victory was clinched 
long before the buzzer. Coach Red Auer- 
bach would sit back to gloat and light up 
his cigar. This was gospel. As Havlicek 
put it. "When you get a group of athletes 
used to winning, losing just isn't right." 

The Celtics opened the season at the 
Boston Garden and won two straight, 
beating the Cincinnati Royals and Los 
Angeles Lakers by four points apiece. 
True, Auerbach had to save his stogies 
for the locker room, because the games 
were close, but Russell had 36 rebounds 
in one game, 29 in the next. Sam Jones 


scored 33 and 30. It looked as though 
the Celtics were breaking out of the 
starting gale as fast as in the last four 
years, when after 10 games they were 
9-1. 8 2. 9 I and 10 0. 

Then they ventured outside New Eng- 
land. and the crash was as loud as if Rus- 
sell had tumbled off a lO-fooi steplad- 
der. St. Louis beat them by |0 points. 
They went on to Cincinnati and a five- 
point loss, mainly because of a great per- 
formance at both ends of the court by 
the Royals' Jerry Lucas. The next game 
of the road trip, in Detroit, was a disas- 
ter. Boston led by 16 at one point but 
still blew the game, even though the Pis- 
tons are probably the worst team in the 
NBA. It was the Celtics' first loss to De- 
troit in 14 games. Auerbach held a post- 
game meeting with his players and rid- 
dled a few eardrums with the kind of 
talk he usually reserves for officials and 
his other natural enemies. "I wanted to 
get a few things clarified," he said. 

"He really gave it to us," said one 
player. "Things will be different now.” 

Still, hopeful fans and players in oth- 
er NBA cities began to ask. perhaps a 
trifle early in a long season. "What's the 
matter with the Celtics?” The Celtics 
themselves believe the main trouble was 
the two-week training camp at Babson 
Institute in Wellesley, Mass. Not that 
they have anything against Babson — ex- 
cept that it is an all-male school — but it 
was probably the most accident-prone 
camp in the team's history. Agreeing with 
this. Trainer Buddy LeRoux also insists, 
“We've always had a lot of injuries. On 
all championship ball clubs this will hap- 
pen because of the extra effort that a 
champion puts into his game. Look at 
the New York Yankees and the Mon- 
treal Canadiens." 

At Babson. Tom Sanders, the finest 
defensive forward in the league, leaped 
to block a shot, was bumped from the 
side by a rookie and turned head over 
sneakers. He landed on the back of his 
neck and right shoulder, suffering a con- 
siderable amount of muscle damage and 
severe bone bruises. He missed all but 


tw o days of camp and w ill not be 100% 
effective for another month. Forward 
Ron Bonham tore ligaments in his left 
foot and had a double dislocation of 
the thumb on his shooting hand. Willie 
Naulls tore a hamstring muscle, and 
John Havlicek suffered a muscle separa- 
tion in his left thigh. When Havlicek 's 
leg was X-rayed doctors found he had a 
"big piece of calcium on the back of the 
femur" from some unremembered high 
school injury. He will have to wear a 
specially built thigh pad the rest of his 
career. Seven-footer Mel Counts, tuning 
up his defense by trying to guard a teeny 
backcourt man, fell and broke his right 
wrist and has yet to play in either an 
exhibition or regular game. 

Bad luck hounded the team in other 
ways, Sam Jones's car was forced off the 
road on the way to the Boston airport, 
and he barely managed to steer it be- 
tween two poles. And a suitcase contain- 
ing Havlicek's thigh pad was stolen. The 
theft got as much publicity in town as 
the Brink's job, but the suitcase and pad 
turned up a few days later at Boston's 
South Station. 

The retirement of Forward Tom Hein- 
sohn could not be discounted easily ei- 
ther. Always a tough offensive rcbound- 
er and a clutch point-getter, he had rare- 
ly been given credit for his alert ball- 
sniping. He was just 31 in August but 
insisted he wanted to quit to give full 
lime to his insurance business, though 
he hinted that he would return if alma 
mater got in trouble. Heinsohn has not 
worked out. however, and is nowhere 
near playing shape. "We're going to miss 
Tommy,” said Auerbach, “and I got no 
help in the draft." As a dim hope to 
partially fill the vacancy, Auerbach ac- 
quired Don Nelson, who had been put 
on waivers by Los Angeles. 

Age, too, seemed to be a Boston liabil- 

eonUnutd 

High Scorer Johr\ Havlicek torts the ball 

well over block attempts by rookie Billy 

Cunningham (32J and Wilt Chamberlain. 
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THE CELTICS fonlinufd 


iiy, or ihc five starters, K. C. Jones is 33. 
Sam Jones 32, Naulls and Russell 31 and 
Sanders 28 — the oldest group of regu- 
lars in the league. Were they slower? 
Could they recover from injuries as 
quickly as formerly? Russell scofTcd at 
such questions. “You guys have been 
saying that we're getting old for the past 
five years now." he told the press, •'and 
still we keep winning- It's going to be 
the same this year." 

None of the other Celtics were in need 
of tranquilizers either. "I don't think 
there's anything to be alarmed about," 
said Havlicck, ■’There's no worry, not 
yet," said K. C. Jones. "Once we start 
worrying, then we're in trouble. You 
hate to have that confidence." Auerbach 
fretted least of all. "After those three 
losses everybody panicked but my play- 
ers and me." he said. 

Red was so confident that he took off 
most of last week to visit his family in 
Washington, to deliver two elder-state.s- 
man speeches in Tennessee and to w ork 
on his autobiography, due in the book- 
stalls next fall. (His first work, Btiskcr- 
ball for the Player, the Fan anti the 
Cout h, has sold 600.000 copies and has 
been translated into Italian, Polish. Ru- 
manian and Russian. If the next Russian 
Olympic basketball coach wears wild 
sports Jackets and gripes constantly at 
the referees, the world will know why.) 
In the boss's absence Russell ran a series 
of lough practices at the Cambridge 
YMCA. 

In one scrimmage Ron Bonham was 
playing against Willie Naulls. Both are 
normally as mild-mannered as Clark 
Kent. In fact. Bonham had been razzed 
because he had not always fared well 
last season as a rookie in the NBA's 
cruel initiation rites of shoving, hack- 
ing. elbowing and other humiliations 
borrowed from the middle of the Chi- 
cago Bears' line. In the rough play this 
day Naulls lost his temper after catch- 
ing one too many elbows and started 
punching. Their teammates separated 
them, and Bonham stalked ofT the court 
toward the locker room. 

Russell ordered him back, apparent- 
ly to stage a handshake ceremony, but 
the combatants started bickering again 
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During one of his most determined per- 
formances as a pro, Chamberlain nearly 
bends Russet! double as he gets off shot 


and Bonham hit Naulls in the face. Again 
teammates had to step in. The two were 
finally cooled off and went through the 
rest of the workout without incident. If 
the Celtics were not worried, they were 
at least edgy and anxious to prove some- 
thing to themselves as v\cll as the rest 
of the league. 

Friday night they did. beating the 
Baltimore Bullets 129-1 18 for their first 
road victory of the sen-Son. Naulls. none 
the worse for his boxing exhibition, 
scored 28 points, and Sam Jones added 
27. mostly in the second half. Now Bos- 
ton was 4-3 but still third in the Eastern 
Division. 

Saturday night in the Boston Garden 
the Celtics met the first-place team, the 
Philadelphia 76crs. If something besides 
injuries and Heinsohn's absence was 
w rong with the Celtics, it certainly would 
show up in this game. Even if nothing 
else developed, those two handicaps 
could easily prove crucial against Phila- 
delphia. which had always battled the 
Celtics on even terms and now had a 
strong, hustling rookie in Billy Cunning- 
ham and a new backcourt man, Wally 
Jones, who could shoot nearly as well 
as teammate Hal Greer and could run 
a sparkling fast break. Every NBA 
team, sick to death of the perennial 
champions, was eager to exploit Bos- 
ton's supposed weakness. I'his was es- 
pecially true of the 76crs. They had lost 
the seventh and final game of the Eastern 
playoffs last year by a single point when 
Havlicck anticipated a last-.scconds out- 
of-bounds play and intercepted the pass. 

A capacity crowd wedged into the 
Garden, leaving hundreds stranded out- 
side, The fanatics down in Philly watched 
on television. It was a natural. There 
was Russell vs. Chamberlain in a duel 
of the SIOO.OOO pivotmen. Their various 
ami \ocal supporters had always argued 
over which was better; now they were 
debating which had the fatter wallet. If 
the 76crs were bitter, the Celtics resented 
the fuss over Philadelphia's early vic- 
tories. "Philadelphia hasn't done any- 
thing yet." Auerbach said. "They've 
won two games at home and one on the 
road. I don't think that's so much. What 
is this, anyway?" It was a good buildup 
for the game, that's what. 

From the lip-off, both teams played 
as if it were the final game of the play- 
offs all over again instead of an carly- 
scason conditioner. Russell and Cham- 
berlain batted so many balls away from 


their respective baskets that it sometimes 
looked like a two-man volleyball game. 
The Celtics jumped off to a 1 3-6 lead in 
the first quarter, but Naulls felt his in- 
jured hamstring hurting again and Sam 
Jones reinjured the little finger of his 
shooting hand. Both stayed in the game. 
Boston led at the end of the first quarter 
28-23, mainly because Naulls, Russell. 
K. C. and Ihc others were battling for. 
and getting, the second and third shots. 
It was a scrappy offensive rebounding 
exhibition that Heinsohn. sitting in the 
stands, must have admired. Auerbach 
kept Havlicck beside him on the bench 
through this period, waiting for the prop- 
er moment to unleash his sixth man. 
When Havlicck got in he was cold at 
first, and though he began to hit in the 
second quarter the other Celtics could 
not locate the basket and Philadelphia 
left at halftime with a 48-45 lead. Cham- 
berlain was agitated at his own and oth- 
ers' mistakes and was acting as if he 
cared desperately about ihc outcome. 
Greer and Cunningham were superb. 

It took almost the entire third period 
for the Celtics to battle back to a 69-69 
lie, thanks largely to beautiful moves 
and sharp shooting by Havlicck, K. C.'s 
defensive work and, surprisingly, the 
play of that Los Angeles castoff, Don 
Nelson. The husky 6-foot-6 former Iowa 
star blocked a shot a la Russell, was the 
center man once on a fast break and had 
eight points and eight rebounds in less 
than half the game. 

Going into the fourth quarter the Cel- 
tics led 71-69. but in the next few min- 
utes. with a typical Boston surge, they 
ran the 76crs right through the door, 
down a ramp and out onto Causeway 
Street. Havlicck. Nelson and Sam Jones 
scored II points, while Chamberlain 
managed two for Philadelphia. Boston 
kept about that margin the rest of the 
way and won 101-91. Nelson scored the 
last three points. Havlicck hit 31 and 
Sam, even with the sore linger, had 21. 
Russell ouirebounded k\ili 29 to 24. 

Outside the Celtics' locker room the 
brewery executives and Tommy Hein- 
sohn had to wait patiently until the team 
settled down a little. Finally the door 
was opened, and amid the clutter of 
towels and well-wishers that eminent au- 
thor. Red Auerbach, could be seen sip- 
ping from a can of the correct brand of 
beer and smugly sucking on his cigar. 
Red was in his heaven and all was well 
with Boston. end 
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THE 
GREATEST 
MEETS THE 
GRIMMEST 

by MARTIN KANE 


In the garish limelight of Las Vegas the 
boastful champion, Cassius day, and 
the dour ex-champion. Floyd Patterson, 
train amid distractions far the fight they 
both consider a sort of religious war 



B oth of the principals were finally on 
the scene Iasi week in the garish, 
befuddling, timc-is*out-of*whack oasis 
that is Las Vegas, and if Cassius Clay 
was riding horseback at dawn out at 
Thunderbird Downs and Floyd Patter- 
son was gloomily walking The Strip at 
dusk, it meant only that each was con- 
centrating on the November 22 heavy- 
weight championship fight in his own 
predictable fashion. 

Clay had hardly arrived in Las Vegas 
on Wednesday when it became obvious 
that his fashion is still mercurial. Me is 
training for Patterson with a seriousness 
that he cannot maintain for more than 
a round or two. Then he must pause to 
clown or quip. He will somberly protest 
against the use of his “slave name,” 


Cassius Clay, in prefight publicity and 
demand that it be expunged from a sign 
outside the Stardust Hotel. The sign 
reads: MUii/VMMxu ali (cassius clay) 

TRAINING HFRE DAILY AUER 1 P.M. 

He told Fred Brooks, president of 
SportsVision, which will telecast the 
fight to Kurope by Early Bird satellite, 
that the sign would have to be corrected 
or he would refuse to fight. 

But the sign remained unchanged. 
After all, it is hard to live a good name 
down. And Muhammad Ali (accent on 
the last syllabic, as in The Rose of Tra- 
lee), having made his point, did not raise 
the quc.stion again. He seems to make 
such demands cs.sentially for the record 
and for their propaganda cffccl. and al- 
ways in the presence of his Black Mus- 


lim companions. Moments after such a 
resounding declaration he can be found 
ribbing his idol, Joe Louis, with im- 
pertinent questions. 

“Joe,” he asked at dinner one night, 
“do you think I could have beaten you 
in your prime?” 

“If you even dreamed it,” Louis re- 
plied. not entirely appreciating the in- 
solent humor, “you should apologize.” 

As for Patterson, he is at the opposite 
extreme. He is grim almost to the point 
of surliness, except in public appear- 
ances on radio or television. At those he 
answers questions with polite aplomb. 
To Patterson this fight must be the most 
important of his life, more important 
even than the exhilarating battle against 
Archie Moore in which he won the 
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heavyweight championship of the world. 
Defeat is a sorry business for all prize- 
fighters. but in the introverted, intro- 
spective Patterson it causes an agony of 
shame. He knew and cherished glory, 
quietly, and when he thought he lost it 
he felt that he had lost everything, even 
though the history books of boxing re- 
cord that he was not only the youngest 
heavyweight champion, he was the only 
one to regain his title after defeat. His- 
tory is important to Patterson, but not 
so important as the moment. 

Almost everything happening in l.as 
Vegas now emphasizes the fact that 
these opponents are two entirely differ- 
ent men. in boxing style and in tempera- 
ment. Clay has been concentrating on 
defensive maneuvers that can only be 


described as masterly and. at the same 
lime, perhaps ill-conceivcd. He treats 
sparring partners with gentle regard. 
Even his jabs, as his trainer, Angelo 
Dundee, pointed out at one sparring ses- 
sion. ’“are delivered at half speed.” 

Patterson, on the other hand, has been 
thumping his men without mercy. He is 
concentrating on offense, and even more 
on what is known in the sport as “vi- 
ciousness," though that is a misnomer, 
One might as well say that Mickey Man- 
tle hits a baseball viciously. Not since the 
second fight with Ingcmar Johansson has 
Patterson trained so fiercely. One day 
he downed a hefty sparring partner with 
a straight left— something that does not 
happen often. The punch was so effective 
that many thought it a hook, but it was, 


in fact, the rarely seen “slip jab." deliv- 
ered after moving half a step to the right. 

Clay's concern w ith defense is nothing 
new , The day after he won his gold medal 
at the Rome Olympics of 1960 an im- 
pressed spectator, wondering if he could 
lake a punch, asked him if he ever had 
been hit hard. "Man," he said. "I don’t 
ever want to be hit ever." Well, he has 
sometimes been hit hard, and he has risen 
to each such occasion, but these tests 
have been few. Offense is less imporliint 
to him. because he hits instinctively, see- 
ing opportunity and responding to it rc- 
flcxivcly the instant it appears. In spar- 
ring sessions last week he was performing 
marvels of blocking or otherwise avoid- 
ing punches, deliberately letting himself 
be cornered against the ropes, leaning 
eontinutd 
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CL AV-PATTERSON rnnnnuf’d 


backward over them with chin exposed 
and hands down. He u as even displaying 
ihe rarely seen feat of slipping punches 
with In's body, iiirning ii away from a 
blow to render the punch less elTective 
when it lands. There is also Clay's foot- 
work. so graceful and so etfeciive as to be 
astonishing in a heavyweight, and each 
day he was working on it. round after 
round, backing up. turning and twisting 
—maneuvers that have frustrated every 
professional fighter he has met. with the 
possible exception of Doug Jones. 

His defensive training is not merely 
evasive, however. Lach day, for at least 
one round. Clay lets his brother. Rahman 
Ali. the erstwhile Rudolph Valentino 
Clay, pound his belly with such force as 
to make one marvel that Cas-sius can tol- 
erate it for three minutes. Dundee holds 
that the medicine ball is less elTcclivc 
than the human fist in toughening the 
belly muscles and. since Dundee once 
had live champions in his care at the 
same lime, wluil Dundee holds is worth 
trying to grasp. "It look me months to 
do it.” Dundee said, "but, thank God. I 
got him otf the medicine ball." Patterson, 
though, sticks to the big ball. 

All this training goes on in a curious 
setting, one that is a world away from 
the stark, austere and lonely camps that 
Patterson choo.scs for himself when he 
can. Clay works out in the Stardust Ho- 
tel's Continental Lounge, Patterson in 
the Thunderbird Hotel's Concert Thea- 
ter. Both are nightclubs when in normal 
use, and the rings, speed bags, heavy 
bags and other equipment arc set up on 
stages where chorus girls arc wont to 
prance. The crowds who attend, and pay 
SI for the privilege of watching each ses- 
sion, are not like the knowing ones who 
used to journey to hhsaii's or Green- 
wood Lake in the New Vork City area. 
They want cntcriainmcni. Clay supplies 
some, w ith quips and clow ning. but also 
retains the scr\ ices of the oldtimc come- 
dian, Stepin Fclchii. whose earlier days 
were palmier. Step's favorite assessment 
of himself: "You're looking at a man 
who made a million dollars in the movies 
and lost three million on the horses.” 

There are no paid comics in Patter- 
son's entourage, nor docs he appreciate 
those from the night clubs on The Strip 
who turn up at his workouts. He was dis- 
turbed in training one day by the ap- 
pearance on his stage of sucii show folk 
as Eddie Fisher, the singer, and Come- 
dians Jackie Leonard and Don Rickies, 


all of w hom arc appearing in Las Vegas. 
Leonard was especially ebullient, in his 
customary style, and Patterson glowered 
as his concentration was disturbed by tlic 
fat comic. This was entirely out of line, 
in Patterson's estimation, with the re- 
quirements of the saered rite of training. 
But Leonard is not easily quelled and. 
after a bit, Patterson was forced into a 
meager smile. Eventually he consented to 
pose for photographs while Fisher and 
Leonard pretended to box him. 

The show-business complexion of the 
light is unavoidable, since Hollywood is 
less than an hour's flight from Las Vegas 
and Las Vegas itself is clogged with stars. 
In the happy opinion of Harold Conrad, 
publicist for the match, it will be the 
"dressiest light” since Georges Carpen- 
ticr lured the society mob to Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres for the French lighter's 
brief encounter w ith Jack Dempsey. Con- 
rad has already received reservations 
from such as Frank Sinatra and his Rat 
Pack, and from Elizabeth Taylor and 
Richard Burton. The promoters expect 
Eddie Fisher will sing The Siur-Spanf’led 
Biiiiin'r, though some doubt has been 
cast on this by Clay, who would prefer a 
Negro singer named Roy Hamilton. 

"You want Fisher because he's while,” 
Cassius protested to SportsVision's har- 
ried Brooks. "Fisher has had all the 
breaks he needs, because he's white. You 
say Fisher is a bigger name than Hamil- 
ton? 1 say he isn't.” The matter rested 
there. Clay having again made his point 
of racial discrimination, and prepara- 
tions moved forwiird for Fisher to do 
the singing. Incidentally, E’attcrson’s fa- 
vorite singer and a constant member of 
his entourage is .Mickey Allan, who is 
white. (It is awkward to bring up such 
matters, but they are part of the scene.) 

On his lirst full day in Las Vegas, where 
he arrived with a fanfare of predictions 
that he would "punish" Patterson for the 
latter's statements about him and the 
Black Muslims in SnoRTS Illustratkd 
(Oct. 1 1 ), Clay and four members of his 
party made a point of visiting the city's 
Negro section. Tliere he complimented 
himself on his gesture. "You ever heard 
of a champion coming out here to meet 
tile people like this?” he demanded. 
"With those other champs you'd have 
to make an appointment and wear a lie 
to gel to see them.” He went to a Negro 
barbershop, where all live got haircuts 
and attracted a small crow’d. "Come 
down in a group," he told them, "and 


I'll get you into my workouts free.” 

Perhaps because it will be seen in Eu- 
rope on home television, though only on 
theater TV in the U.S., the fight has at- 
tracted an extraordinary number of ap- 
plications for ringside scats from the for- 
eign press. From Sweden, where Patter- 
son is a national hero, there have been 
no fewer than 32 applications, and there 
have been 15 from British newspapers. 
There have even been three from Tokyo, 
which has hitherto not been noticeably 
interested in heavyweight prizefighting. 

At the weekend the going Las Vegas 
odds favored Clay at 14 to 5 in the equiv- 
alent of man-lo-man betting. The spread 
might have been even wider but for a 
certain amount of sentimental wager- 
ing on Floyd as a personable and mod- 
est follow when he held the title. And it 
may also take into account Clay’s cru- 
sading for Black .Musiimism. Neither 
consideration w ill be of much value when 
the two men enter the ring. 

There is nothing in Clay’s manner to 
indicate he has given any thought to the 
possibility of losing to Patterson on No- 
vember 22. and when he looks beyond 
that date he is equally contemptuous of 
the man whom the World Boxing Asso- 
ciation now proclaims as holder of its 
version of the world heavyweight cham- 
pionship. Ernie Terrell. 

Ernie retains his title at the other 
scene of heavyweight pri/elight action 
last week. Toronto, where he scored a 
unanimous 15-round decision over 
George Chuvalo. the Croatian Canuck, 
who protested afterward, with tears and 
sobs, that his defeat was all the fault of 
his manager. Irving Ungerman. Chuvalo 
explained that he could not, for some 
reason or other, expect to enjoy the bene- 
fit of impartial officiating in Toronto, 
which is his home town. The accused 
Ungerman, who in real life is a poultry- 
man, all but copped a plea. He. too, 
ranted against the officials. It made a 
fascinating, if inharmonious, duct. 

But the officials were right. Terrell 
thoroughly beat Chuvalo with a single 
weapon, his left Jab, which is a very 
sound piece technically, and vastly en- 
hanced by a reach of 82 inches — five 
inches longer than Chuvalo’s — and a 
long thumb, which is yet to be listed in 
his official measurements. The jab found 
Chuvalo's head with monotonous insis- 
tence, and the thumb found Chuvalo's 
eye with equal artistry. In the eighth 
round Referee Sammy Luflspring halted 
cominufd 
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What is it that women see in the 
Smooth Canadian? 

Leave it to the girls. They appreciate 
that Seagram’s V.O. does what no other whisky can— 
defines smooth once and for all. Light? Of coutse. 
You know the heavy never wins the girl! 


Known by the company it keeps. 
Seagram’s > / 

Canadian \ g 






CLAY-PATTERSON roiilliiufti 


Cool tip from Warren Miller, 


the proceedings bricn> to explain to the 
contestants that they really ought to 
fight like gentlemen, Chu\alo had been 
responding to the thumb by stomping 
on Terrell's feel and by trying. \^ith in- 
different effect, to spit in his eye. (George 
should not be blamed loo much for 
missing. It is very dilticult to spit ac- 
curately through a mouthpiece. ) Me also 
butted on those rare occasions when he 
was clo.se enough to do .so. As for Ter- 
rell. "His ihumb got longer and longer 
as the light went along." I.uftspring 
said, and when he clinched w iih Chiisalo 
he scraped the Canadian's back with his 
wrist tape, leaving two vertical red welts, 
one of them a foot and a half long. It 
was a line brawl, but not an edifying 
spectacle for the young. The oldsters in 
the crowd loved it. 

Terrell vs. Clay or Tci rell \s. Patter- 
son is all but certain to be the outcome 
of the Toronto affair and the coming 
Las Vegas encounter. This is logical, 
for it would end the boring confusion 
of having two simultaneous claimants 
to the heavyweight title. It would he 
an interesting fight, too. because the Ter- 
rell jab. which is effective both offensive- 
ly and defensively, would present a prob- 
lem to cither Clay or Palierson that 
would have to be solved. 

Angelo Dundee has thoroughgoing 
respect for Terrell's jab. since he taught 
it to him. but he feels that the 6-foot-6 
Terrell docs not use it to best ad\;in- 
tage. With left foot extended fully for- 
ward and right fool similarly extended 
backward, says Dundee. Terrell is un- 
able to use his right hand effectively. 
From such a position the right invariably 
will fall short and. knowing this him- 
self. Terrell seldom bothers with it. But 
he does have a good left hook, and once 
in a while, when his mind is not fixed on 
the jab. he throws it. Nor does Teriell 
take proper advantage of his great 
height, in Dundee's opinion, since, in- 
stead of standing upright, he bends 
forward. Someone should have told 
C'huvalo. 

But to Clay’s men in Las Vegas. Ter- 
rell’s jab is a long way in the future. 
It is Patterson that Clay is jabbing now 
—verbally, until light night. Predicling 
a knockout along about the seventh or 
eighth round, he has added another 
couplet to his own CanU'n of r(’r.s<'.v: 

Before you be! your ntoue\\ 

Remember wbot happened lo Sonny. 

END 
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Jet to the French Alps. 

Spend one wonderful week at Megeve. 
Spend another wonderful week at Chamonix. 
Ski the world’s finest slopes. 

Relax at quality hotels. 

Enjoy three continental meals every day. 
Forget about gratuities, transfers, and taxes. 
Jet back to America. 


Only 

$489 


Start here: 



THE 
GRAND 
PRIX 
WAS A 
GASSER 


by UZ SMITH 

Dress was Informal— and remarkable 
—at Riverside's big race, a swinging 
affair where S4,478 people focused 
intermittently on speed and spIn'Outs 
but mostly on their own gaudy show 
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I just might be the only person in the \^orld whose par- 
ents went to the Indianapolis 500 on iheir honeymoon. 
Until a fortnight ago this small and rather curious fact was 
my only link with the sport of auto racing. Then an oppor- 
tunity came to attend the eighth annua! Los Angeles Times 
Grand Prix at Riverside. Calif., and I took it eagerly. After 
all. as I was informed, it had become one of America's 
classic sports car races. I must admit, however, that there 
was another reason for my eagerness. 1 had also learned 
that Riverside's race weekend could be a wild and swinging 


affair. Hadn't the young race hounds at Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
— a clean-cut group of collegians— recently set fire to the 
bales of hay at the track and tossed two motorcycles into 
the Hamcs for good measure? Who knew what bongos 
might be bonged. what frugs might be frugged and what 
local tribal customs | might observe in the interest of edi- 
fying my sheltered eastern friends? 

Riverside Inlcrnational Raceway turned out to be a 
scared, tan saucer backed by dun-eolored hills that resem- 
ble carelessly crumpled tortillas. The race weekend was 

coniimied 
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Magnavox quality is 
yours for so little, 
why settle for less? 


Get the best — Magnavox. You’ll en- 
joy better pictures and sound, with 
greater stability from distant stations 
than you have ever experienced from 
a portable. More reliable, too, because 
of Space-Age bonded circuitry. On 
any basis of comparison. Magnavox is 
your best buy. Wide selection sold di- 
rect through Magnavox dealers (Yel- 
low Pages). You save middleman costs. 

_ _ the magnificent 

l^/lo a no VOX 

270P*rk Ave , New York 17. N.Y 
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marked bv southern California's vsorsi 
smog in nine years, a gullct-lilling. nose- 
hurning. eye-blistering gaseous ha/e that 
had drifted the 50 miles from Los Ange- 
les and was aggravating an environment 
already burdened with drought-dusty 
uppcr-90'’ temperatures. The raceway 
was simply a sizzling platter during the 
time trials, but the myriad offbeat spec- 
tators roaming the grounds did not seem 
to mind. One ducktailed sybarite, as im- 
pervious to sunstroke as the rest, strolled 
past, wearing a T shirt bearing only one 
word. "Boo!” While the uninitiated 
might think be was simply celebrating 
the Halloween weekend. 1 had hcen 
clued in that boo is the slang word for 
pot. weed or Mary Jane— you know, 
marijuana. My interest quickened. 

As a conscientious reporter I duly 
noted the presence of such big names m 
racing as Jim Clark, the world champion 
driver; of the Indianapolis men, A. J. 
Foyt. Parnelli Jones and Mario Andretti; 
of the visiting Europeans Graham Hill 
and Bruce Mcl-arcn; of Dan Gurney and 
Wait Hiuisgen, Jim hiiOl and Hap Sharp. 
Ronnie Rucknumand Ken Miles. 

In the pits crews were pampering ap- 
proximately S600.000 worth of sports 
two-seaters which would never carry 
more than one person--thc driver. These 
cars seemed to I>e puny, tuliercular metal- 
lic animals at first, their delicate mech- 
anisms sputtering and coughing - until 
they rolled out onto the track. Then they 
would roar like pained paranoiacs. 

The pit crews seemed to love their 
work. And no wonder. They were sur- 
rounded by acres of girls, girls, girls. 
.\nd what girls' Mother never saw girls 
like this at Indianapolis. There was a 
chick wearing a black-leather Courreges 
chamber-pot hat. gold sandals and skin- 
tight purple hip-huggers. There were 
two fabulously endowed starlets or mod- 
els or mothers or something, sunbathing 
on the concrete-block pit wall in bikinis, 
There was a sullen Elizabeth Taylor type 
in a sihor lame shin (this at 2 p.m. on 
one of the hottest days of the year m 
country that would have made Pancho 
Villa nervous), [here was Mrs. John 
Meeom. wife of the Houston racing-car 
builder, standing in moneyed silk Pucci 
splendor near her husband's Lola. 1 here 
was a sweet young thing in khaki stretch- 
jersey overalls watching Andretti, a co- 
median. cracking a braided whip at his 
pit crew, There were tighter than tight 
pants with flowered bell-bottoms and. 
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up above, cowboy hats, There was a 
blonde sitting in an air-conditioned car 
with the motor running, her bare feel 
up on the dash. There were elassy-look- 
ing dames surrounding a powdcr-blue- 
coverallcd Jimmy Clark, who was parked 
off alone w ith his ow n group. There was 
a blonde college girl who wore a fuchsia 
vinyl lop with a big matching hat and a 
bathing suit hidden underneath it all. 

Then there were the males of the spe- 
cies. with their philosophy that you were 
out unless you were in a f shirt that 
talked. The varieties were endless and 
some of the printable ones read: >in.p 
STAMP OUT CAI-IIORMA DRAO RACING; 
GO StRAIGHI to Ht.LI. 1)0 NOl PASS CJO 
1)0 NOl COLLK I S’OO; COOKS, KRtAK- 
PASt or CHAMPIONS; COBRA. BRt AK- 

lAsr OF champions; sf..\ saiisiifs; 

.SL'PPOHI VOLH L(KAt, IV/.Z', PARIICI- 
PANF 1965 W ATTS RIOT. 

One shirt bore only a picture- a copy 
of an engraving depicting a Roman bac- 
chanal. With these splendid playthings 
everyone .seemed to wear either a hat or 
It iartc(y- of beard. There were fen gal- 
lons. boating and golfing cups, a hat con- 
sisting solely of madras petals, a Marine 
garrison hat from World War I. every 
kind of planter's straw and even a deer- 
stalker. 

Although every person entering the pit 
area had signed a contract absolving the 
raceway of responsibility in case of ac- 
cident and there had already been one 
crash putting David Hobbs's Lola T-70 
out of action, the pits were full of these 
exotic spectators. They weren't watch- 
ing the trials, cither; they left that to 
the squares in the grandstands. "That's 
another attraction of racing, you know 

all these chickics.” said a Tucson, 
Ariz. racing enthusiast serving as an of- 
ficial for the Grand I’rix. "Each car has 
a driver and four crew members and 
they bring their wives and girl friends, 
and those dames try to outdo each oth- 
er in short shorts or whatever else is the 
lad. That’s ihcir way to get recognition. 
Same way with those guys who hang 
around but don't race. Everybody here 
is an exhibitionist. It's the nature of 
car racing. You see. regardless of what 
kind of auto you drive, you associate 
yourself with these drivers and you say 
to yourself. 'I wonder if I could do a?’ 
•And you think you could. These kids 
come here not only for excitement but 
because everybody in the world is a pi> 
tential racing driver.” 
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when \70M can really ski/ n'ho cares about ypur clothes? white Stat) tiAntron’ 


We think ski clothes are at least half of that expert took. So we care about things like expert tailoring, 
design, and durability. That's why our brilliant parkas are made of “Antron".* nylon; why our stretch 
pants are made of rugged Du Pont nylon and wool. And it all has the immac- # f 

ulate White Stag styling. Got it? Now you're the skier who has everything. YY \ 
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♦♦now comes brilliantly gift-wrapped 

Two dazzling choices in holiday giving. Old Forester 
in the stunning decanter and gift box. Or, the regular fifth of 
Old Forester with an equally festive gift wrap. No extra cost 
for either. They’re both shining examples of good taste. 


Old Forester 

At 86 or 100 proof, "There is nothing better in the market.” 



^^~[he pride you take 
in owning a 
Zenith Handcrafted Color TV 

is only equalled by the pride 
we take in Handcrafting it 


When if comes to quaJiry craftsmanship, no 
machine can ever replace a thinking, caring, 
feeling human being. 

That is why Zenith Handcrafts Color TV. 
Every connection in the Zenith Color Chassis 
is carefully handwired for greater operating 
dependability and fewer service problems. 
There are no plastic printed circuits, no pro- 
duction short-cuts in Zenith Handcrafted 
Color TV. 

And exclusive Zenith color advances as- 
sure you finer performance year after year. 

For example, Zenith’s brilliant new Sun- 


shine® Color Tube has a new rare earth phos- 
phor for redder reds, brighter greens and 
more brilliant blues. Zenith’s exclusive Super 
Gold Video Guard Tuning System — with 
125 gold contacts— gives you ultra-sensitive 
reception and longer TV life. 

So you see. we do everything that is hu- 
manly possible to make Zenith the finest 
Color TV you can buy. And because we take 
such pride in Handcrafting Zenith Color TV, 
you can take more pride in owning it. For at 
Zenith, r/je quality goes in before the name 
goes on ' . 



BUILT BITTER BECAUSE 

IT'S HANDCRAFTED 
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This philosophy particularly applies 
in the Los Angeles area, where the car 
is god. there being 3. ’30.000 of these in- 
dispensable smog-producing household 
pets. Clifton Fadiman recently described 
life in California by paraphrasing Lin- 
coln Steffens' faded pronouncement on 
the U.S.S.R. ("I have been over in the 
future and it works"). Mr. Fadiman 
quipped of his adopted state. "Wc have 
seen the future and it plays." 

They were playing like mad at River- 
side Raceway, milling around with 
sophisticated insouciance, buying car 
emblems and patches from the hawkers, 
watching the cars now and again and 
swilling great quantities of Ivccr. The 
rising dust from the roaring cars lifted 
to meet the lowering .smog, a situation 
not paralleled by the ubiquitous low-rise 
hip-hugger and the barely adequate bo- 
lero. "Would you like to join the Free- 
dom Inghters?" one Fu Manchu mus- 
tache asked a man with a spade beard. 
"Man." snorted the beard, "what free- 
dom you fighting, cinyway?" 

The afternoon wore on. and eventual- 
ly. at cocktail lime, the track went quiet 
and the elite met to sample imported 
beer and cheese at an exclusive bash be- 
ing given in the Mission Inn's Spanish- 
flavored Music Room by the British 
consulate general and British Motor Car 
Distributors Ltd. Here there was an air 
of respectability, but I managed to spot 
an unconventional bloke or two. British 
Motor Sports Writer Bill Gavin, w ho had 
Vidal Sassoon bangs identical to ilio.se 
worn by his wife, held forth on why the 
English did not hope to win at River- 
side: "There is no weiglii limit on those 
cars. To develop a car capable of winning 
you need to campaign a over 10 or 12 
races. Outside the U.S. this ty |>e race is 
rarely held." An American motor sports 
magazine publisher with waxed blond 
mustache, Dave Davis, sampled lirst a 
Queen's Ale. then a Watney's Stingo, 
then a Bulmcr's Woodpecker Cider to 
celebrate "the 10 years since I got my 
new face after being dragged under a 
racer at Sacramento." Someone pointcvi 
out a neat, silent chap as Art Arl'ons. 
who was to set the world record for 
speed. 536 miles per hour, until last week, 
when Craig Breedlove went faster — and 
regained the record Sunday by doing 
576. Someone else asked Graham Hill 
to hold still for a picture, and Jackie 
Stewart, the wee Svo:. stood around ac- 
cepting congratulations on a brand-new 


9-poiind 3-ounce baby boy. A British ac- 
cent began singing flat over a mike as a 
piano (humped out Sicyc/f Bitifr for 
Two. Except for a certain lunging at the 
hors d'oeuvres, it was a cocktail party in 
the most civilized tradition. "What a 
wonderful contrast it will make." 1 told 
a new friend, "to the wild ones out in 
the fields, where those yo-yos even now 
arc souping themselves up on sneaky 
|•>elc. Coors and who knows — bool" 

"I beg your pardon." said a girl in a 
w bile fox stole. 

It was past midnight when other so- 
ciologists and I sw ung out of the M ission 
Inn and silently sped to the darkened 
racetrack. At the end of Day Street near 
the track, cars and campers and trailers 
and station wagons and old panel trucks 
were lined up on both sides of the dusty 
road, faced in the direction of the race- 
way entrance. "That's so they'll get to 
roar right in with a kind of drag race of 
their own at 6 a.m., when the official 
rocket goes up olT our observation tow- 
er." said our driver. As we idled down 
the center of the street wc saw a few 
youngsters standing huddled around 
lires. More were rolled up in blankets 
already sacked out and many were asleep 
in their cars. At the other area slaked 
out by the cops for parking, on Pigeon 
Pass Road, the situation was the same. 
There were not many girls, no music, 
few bonfires, no dancing and less beer 
drinking than at the Mission Inn. Ac 
one point a young man came to the car 
w indow and said. "Sir. would you put on 
your parking lights only. Wc'rc trying 
to make love licre." There was no sign 
of it. Either tlicsc kids had never seen 
the movie W’licrv i/u' Girls Are or else 
the police had cracked down so rigidly 
that they had pul a general quietus on 
the scene. "\Ncll, it sure isn'l Fort Lau- 
derdale." .someone sighed. "Next thing 
wc know these kids will lake to smok- 
ing grapevines and corn silk." 

Wc returned to the inn. where it was 
infinitely madder, The cocktail waitress 
was wearing a Baidahl slicker on each 
side of her chest and someone had put a 
T shirt advertising "Moon Equip|icd" 
drag-racing products on the marble bust 
of Diana in the hotel hallway. 

On Sunday a record crowd wedged 
into the valley in smog so thick it was 
palpable. "The crowd today is X4,47X, 
a new record." said the announcer. One 
had to lake his word for it. as you 
could not sec very clearly through air 
commutd 
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Fill up with pciK'h brnndy flavor 



Hl'io's peach brandy b\ ihc pipe bowlful. 
For new John Rolfc .Mixuire wedv ihc finest 
tobaccov with the exclusive flavor and aro- 
ma of peach brandy. IPs a pleasure break- 
through for smokers and everyone aroonii 
them. For a free pack, jot 
address on a card and mail 
to John Rolfe. Box 3-.AC. 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Lams A Broihtft Comp.tnv, Inv. KiclimonJ. Va. 

J inc Ti'tiacio Prodiicis Stnee IK77 


your name and 
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fSHER'S 


It’s the first 
civilized Scotch, you know. 

In 1853 Andrew Usher made the first blended 
Scotch— the first civilized Scotch. It was light and 
smooth. A lot of other distillers copied Usher’s 
Green Stripe. But nobody ever quite made it. 
Don’t do anything without your Green Stripe. 
IMPORTED... BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 

Usncr’s Green Str>pe. Blended Seolen Wniik)r, 8€-B Pceel, 

The Jos.Gsrneeu Cd . Nev> Te>k, N Y. O 196% 


USHER’S 

I ..... @ ...Mr, 


GREEN STRIPE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


r iffany Eubank 
won’t without her 
Green Stripe 


that was the color of a warm daiquiri. 

Of the 84,478, perhaps 4,000 had come 
10 watch the race. The others ambled 
around, seeking the colorful alley of 
tents called the Rue du Grand Prix, 
where a combo poured out an electrical- 
ly amplified big beat. Here barefoot 
racing enthusiasts did the Watusi. “This 
scene is incredible.” said one Indianapo- 
lis veteran. “Look at these crowds, and 
the grandstand is empty." 

Out on the 2.6-mile circuit the cars 
moved like thundering, flickerinig shad- 
ows through the smaze, with the lead- 
ers hitting 157 mph on the back straight- 
away. Texan Hap Sharp, a 37-year-old 
Santa-shaped man, won in record time. 
His Chaparral II. with a fiber-glass chas- 
sis, fiber-glass body and secret automatic 
transmission, rolled along at an untrou- 
bled 102.989 miles per hour, surpass- 
ing the record of 99.245 set last year by 
Parnclli Jones. With Olympia beer cans 
becoming mountainous heaps at track- 
side, Scotland's Jimmy Clark finished 
second in his Lotus 40, 1 1 seconds be- 
hind Sharp. Bruce McLaren followed in 
a creation he calls “The McLarcn-Elva 
Special Mark I.” 

The victory was worth S14,640 to 
Sharp, who has been called a Texas 
banker. “I knowwherethemistakecamc 
from." said the winner. “Someone 
quoted me as saying I owned several 
banks in Texas. What 1 said was that 1 
onW several Texas banks." 

To questions about how this auto- 
matic transmission w'orks. Sharp rubbed 
his red eyes wearily and answered cheer- 
ily, “I ain't going to tell you how it 
works.” 

An unseen jet from nearby March Air 
Force Base propelled a jolting sonic 
boom across the valley. It was perfectly 
timed. The race cars had come safely 
home through the thickening air, and 
the noise shook at least 20,000 people 
awake who, full of beer and smog, had 
crawled into cars and trailers to sleep it 
off. A freshening wind blew in more 
smog from L.A. Sharp and a victory 
party rolled along the freeway to Santa 
Monica and ended up at The Ball on 
Wiishirc Boulevard, where the waitresses 
not only take your orders but also dance 
quite undressed. “This is kind of discon- 
certing.” said Sharp to Carroll Shelby, 
‘i'vc been to 10 county fairs but 1 ain't 
never seen nothing like this.” 

Considering the weekend and all its 
parts, neither have 1. end 
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This 
an electric 
homework 
machine. 

OnlvSniitli-Corona makes it. 



It doesn’t make homework. It just makes 
homework go faster. You speed as fast as your 
fingers will let you with a Smith-Corona® elec- 
tric portable typewriter. 

With its portable convenience and hair-trig- 
ger action, there’s almost no limit to how fast 
you can reduce mountains of homework to neat 
reports. Change subjects as often as you want 
with the optional, snap-on Changeable Type-. 
You type foreign language, scientific, or math 
symbols with a simple switch of characters. 

No assignment’s too tough fora Smith-Corona 
electric portable. The unique jeweled main 
bearing is built to take heavy homework loads 


(it fights wear in the critical escapement mech- 
anism). All the parts are carefully cradled in a 
rugged steel frame. And each of those parts is 
crafted with such care that we guarantee every 
Smith-Corona for five full years. 

There's nothing like the look of electric typing. 
(Ask any teacher who's just waded through a 
flock of handwritten assignments.) And there’s 
nothing like a Smith-Corona electric portable, 
either. You’ll see what we mean when you try it. 



SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 


The 

Perils of 

Peep 

Potvder 


T he great danger in skiing powder snow is 
not that one might disappear into its 
bottomless fluff hut that all other forms 
of skiing will fore\ 'er after lose their 
charm. In comparison with this glorious 
specialty of the high, dry American West, 
conventional ski slopes become manicured 
bores. Once the province of a few 
adventurers who developed special techniques 
for skiing it with effortless flotation, 
deep powder now captivates skiers from 
all over the world. Two of Today’s 
e.xperts. Ted Johnson and his wife Wilma, 
swing through Alta powder on the next 
eight pages; then comes a les.son from 
a famed instructor, and after that a guide 
to the powder resorts. 

J^liofipyrii i>lis Iti/./o/in O', Xiimiiei'iimii 
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'FiHjvthev Ute Johnsonx swoop down a tVasttfvh fa ndsvape 




Hoir to Float the Fluff 


The best powder instructor in the country is Eddie 
Morris, assistant director of Alt' Engen's ski schooi 
in Alta. Utah. Morri.s is a calm and reasonable man 
— good to have around on a lirst encounter with 
the bottomless snow that unnerves the best of ski- 
ers. Once a Morris pupil is relaxed and "sitting 
back." he is soon floating through powder, his skis 
planing like a hydrofoil. Steep slopes do not seem 
so steep with deep powder to brake the descent, 
and the snow itself is so light and dry that the skier 
seems to sail through his turn. On the following 
pages Morris shows you how to ski w'cstern powder, 
a technique that a parallel skier can master during 
a week’s vacation. The lesson begins at the right, as 
Eddie shows how to sit back and enjoy yourself. 


"SlTl.\ A CHAIK rHAf ISS'Trur.Rl.." \ay\ EMie \toriis. ■■SutKln 
labeling your hips to this posiHon. Keep \our back am! neck siraighi. 
Press voiir knees ami tinkles forward uniil xuu feel pressure againsi the 
front of your hoots. Keep your weight directly over your hoots, not 
pitched forward as on hard-pack (doited lines)." On the opposite page 
Johnson exhibits /lawless postiiie us she glides through a turn. 
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Sfiihif/ eoniinued 



"WEIGHT BOTH SKIS EQUALLY," Edilif tells his students. Morris 
believes the current practice of keeping weight on the downhill ski is 
overtaught. "We need both skis to keep us afloat in powder," says 
Eddie. To start a powder turn, sink down a little from normal powder 
posture, then unweight by rising out of that "chair" and lifting your 
skis with your knees. The skis will plane up in the snow, allowing you 
to twist your feet in the direction you want to go. As you enter the fall 
line, sink down again to weight hath skis, thrusting them down and out 
of the fall line. A strong heel thrust slows you down and controls the 
radius of the deep powder turn. " Bank your skis in a powder turn. Don't 
edgethemasyou wouldona packed .slope" warns Eddie. "You'll fall." 


"USE FLEXIBLE SKIS. Without them 
you are sunk," cautions luldie. A 
stifle ski will dive in deep powder, a 
flexible one will plane up. hi the dia- 
grams at right, a J80-pound man 
stands on Head's Compciiiion Giant 
Slalom ski (top) and the company's 
Deep Powder model. Not only is the 
powder ski more flexible fore and aft, 
but its deflection is greatest where it 
counts, just ahead of the binding. The 
hingelike act ion of the tip-"theshov- 
el," Eddie calls it — keeps the ski and 
skier afloat, planing in deep powder. 
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“you CAS'T BLUFF IN THE FLUFF," is a Morris maxim. If your weight is too far forward your 
tips will sink and you will wind up head down in the deep snow (Icfl). If you weight your downhill ski 
the uphill ski floats still farther uphill and the lower ski sinks and throws you (cenlcr). If your weight 
is too far bark your skis will run out from under you on steep powder .slopes, leaving you behind. 



“ACCENTUATE THE ANGLE," says Morris. Drive your hips farther into the hill for the steep 
powder slope.s (right) than you would for hard-pack conditions on easier runs (left). The lower angle 
of your hips keeps your body low, increasing both leverage and stability needed in deeper snow. 
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Pinrtfer SK’ihtf/ rommuid 



THEPOLllSTARTS THE SWI.SC:' says Morris, who 
shows what he meuns in the perfect powder turn 
above. The touch of his pole to the snow initiates the 
unweighting. ^Vhen he completes one turn, his oppo- 
site pole aiul hip are ulready cocked, ready far 
another. "One good turn de.serves unolher - right 
away," Eddie .\ays. Esiiddish a slow, smooth rhythm 
fl.v you flout through your powder turns. "Hold pole 
action to a minimum. Flailing your poles will upset 
your rhythm. The ha.sket should never be more than 
a fool ojf the snow," says Eddie. Another Morris 
tip: "Look about 20 yards down a slope. Looking 
down at your .skis tills your weight too far forward." 


"SLASH THROUGH CRUST," Etidie advises. Sun and 
wind often form patches of crust on powder. To break 
through it, lock your knees and ankles together and 
set both edges in a quick and powerful thrust. Rcla.v 
your eilges as you check your speed. Then go on to 
the ne.'ct turn. There is almost no skid in a crust turn. 
If you hesitate, crust stops your skis .short and top- 
pies you downslope. "In difficult make your 

first tarns at five miles per hour. Get a rhythm of 
'grandma' turns going before you let out the ibroiile. 
Keep turning. Don't lose touch with the snow," says 
Eddie, who is shown blasting through at the right. 
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The Poieder Line: W^hitefish to Sftntfi Fe 

by Ti v*t It. Siuiflt 



The ski resorts of the Rocky Mountains owe an enormous debt to 
the Sierras and the Cascades. The muuntains along the Pacific coast 
thrust their teeth into the prevailing weather as it moves west to 
east and comb the moisture out of the air. The winds that have 
crossed the Pacific are heavy with water, and the snow that is 
dropped from them is, accordingly, a heavy, damp snow. These 
winds blow on for 500 miles acro.%s the high, dry plateau of the 
Great American Desert until they hit the great well of the Rockies. 
Once again they are driven upward, now in a northeasterly direction, 
and once again snow falls, but this lime snow which, like a souffle, 
is more air than matter — a gallon bucket of it melts to a cup of 


water. This is western powder, and when it falls in depths of more 
than 250 inches in a .season, as it does in the ski areas along the 
Continental Divide, it produces a bottomless blanket. The nine 
resorts shown above have the right combination of very cold night.s 
to keep the snow dry, steep slopes, with altitudes above 7,000 feet, 
and very high limberlines to hold the powder safely out of the crust- 
ing wind. In the Alps the timberline is only 6,000 feet, but in the 
Rockies it goes up to 12,000 feet, and this makes all the difference to 
the resorts described on the opposite page. The time to find the best 
powder in most of them is from mid-January to March I. Write 
area directors — not lodge owners — for where-to-stay information. 
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NVMITEFISH. Moiit.. most norther- 
ly U.S. powder area, makes up in lati- 
tude what it lacks in altitude. Its Big 
Mountain is only 7,000 feet at the 
summit (heights on map are top of 
skiabie area), but there is plenty of 
powder that never gets skied off— there 
are no crowds. From the top of the 
mountain there are wide bowls that 
descend into parklike runs. The best 
powder run is directly beneath the one 
double chair, which, incidentally, is 
6,800 feet long and rises 2,000 feet. The 
Lodge and the Chalet right at the 
mountain can accommodate 150 ski- 
ers, and the timber town of Whiteltsh, 
which is on the main line of the Great 
Northern Railway, has rooms for 500 
more. The best powder instructor in 
Karl Minderman's ski school is Jim 
Black, 

JACKSON HOLE, Wyo. opens ne.\t 
week as a ski area of staggering di- 
mensions. Its 63-passcnger aerial tram 
is 12.500 feet (2*/2 miles) long, with a 
vertical rise of 4,135 feet — truly Al- 
pine 5tai/sties. There are three double 
chair lifts as well, but they face south- 
east to the winter sun, a hazardous 
direction for powder snow, even in 
coldest Jackson. But from the top of 
the tram there will be enough powder 
to wear the legs olT a Ted Johnson on 
the cast-facing areas of this gigantic 
mountain. Even above timberline there 
are bowls protected from the wind. 
Rendezvous Run on the south side of 
the tram and Sleeping Indian arc the 
best powder trails, but the skier who is 
expert enough for the top of this 
mountain will be able to pick and 
choose his snow all over the landscape. 
Five lodges arc being completed at the 
area. Pepi Stiegler, the Austrian gold 
and bronze medalist at Innsbruck, 
heads the ski school. 

SLN N'.ALI.E^', Idaho was never 
particularly thought of as a powder- 
snow place when it was the showplace 
of the Union Pacilic Railroad. In fact, 
if fresh powder fell at night the ski 
patrol and instructors would pack it 
down for the guests early next morning. 
Today’s guests would pack up and 
leave if anyone messed up new powder, 
and the Janss brothers, who bought 
the resort last year, arc improving the 
powder trails. The six Sun Valley 
bowls have good powder when condi- 
tions arc perfect, but they are above 
the timbcrline and get sun-softened or 


windblown frequently. Bill Janss has 
had the big evergreen glade of the 
Warm Springs area on the north side 
thinned out to provide a downhill 
powder run of 2Vi miles, with plenty of 
trees left to hold the snow. The best 
powder instructors in Sigi Engl's 
school arc Raymond Wurzenreiner, 
Conrad Staudinger, Lennie Erhartcr 
and Paul Ramlow. 

.•\LI'.\. L'tah invented deep powder, 
it has an enormous variety of bowls, 
gulches, chutes and slopes -all steep 
enough to make full use of the fabulous 
light snow. Because of Alta’s northern 
exposure the season starts at Thanks- 
giving, when powder hounds and ski 
instructors from other western resorts 
congregate to get their legs and tech- 
nique in shape. Alf Engcn, Eddie .Mor- 
ris and Gene Huber are the best in- 
structors. They take their students to 
Yellow Trail, Wildcat and High Rus- 
tler. It takes a long traverse to reach 
High Rustler, but the trek is worth it 
for the powder skier. High Rustler 
plunges three-quarters of a mi)e at an 
average pitch of 40° from Rustler 
Peak to the door of the Alta Lodge. 
When the choice spots are skied out 
the powder hounds disappear over the 
ridge to liftless Peruvian Gulch, or 
hike over Germania Pass to Gad V'al- 
Icy, another seldom-skied paradise. 
VAIL. Colo, has the best powder 
skiing in Colorado, thanks to its prox- 
imity to the Continental Divide and 
the fact that all of its 11.250 feet is 
below timbcrline. Us hack bowls, with 
tvvo miles of downhill, face south, but 
since they sweep in almost 300° arcs, 
the powder is usually good some- 
where. The Over Yonder side of Sun 
Up Bowl is the expert's choice. Riva 
Ridge is long, ever-changing and tough, 
but if you get there before the crowd it 
is the best powder run on the north 
side. Roger Staub, Swiss giant-slalom 
gold medalist at Squaw Valley, is the 
new ski school director. The best pow- 
der teachers arc Tom Jacobson. Bill 
Peterson and George Rau. 
•AR.APAHOE B.\SIN, Colo, makes 
this list in spite of the fact that about 
half of it is above timbcrline. It is so 
high — 12,500 feet at the top of the lift 
— that powder in protected areas stays 
until early May. Arapahoe's most pop- 
ular powder runs are l.enawee Park. 
Upper North Glade and Palavacinni, 
which is a 30 dive. The lop powder 


I instructors in Willy Schaeffler’s ski 
I school areJerryMuth and Max Dercum. 

I .ASPEN, Colo., wiili its complex of 
I Buttermilk, Aspen Mountain and the 
developing Snowniass zone, has to be 
counted the No. 1 all-round ski area 
in America, but there is so much traffic 
that you have to get up with the ski 
patrol to get to the powder before it is 
skied off. To remedy this condition, 
the Aspen Skiing Corporation thinned 
out the trees on the top of the No. 3 
lift this year, promising a good powder 
run down Bell Mountain into Spar 
Gulch. Nearby Snowmass, which 
opens with five lifts in 1967. now fea- 
tures Sno-Cat trips to its mammoth 
bowls for untracked powder. Rates 
are SIO per person for the trip, a guide 
and lunch; only 20 people can be taken 
each day. An urea called Big Burn a 
fire burned off the timber — has miles 
of powder, but the pitch is on the gen- 
tle side for the expert. 
r.AOS, N. NU’x. and Santa F'c are 
the anachronisms of the booming ski 
world. TJ?cy have .superb snow hut few 
people. The local citizens have not 
caught the powder bug and almost 
everybody else thinks of New Mexico 
as one big desert. Taos is a one-man 
ski resort, built by Ernie Blake, a rare 
ski idealist who claims that as long as 
he lives tiiere will never be a lift line at 
this area. There arc 300 beds in six 
lodges. At Taos the timbcrline soars 
above 12,000 feet and the slopes are all 
steep — this is no place for beginners. 
All of these factors make had econom- 
ics for Ernie Blake but wonderful ski- 
ing in a most congenial place. The New 
Mexican resorts, rising out of the high 
desert, have 1 1 days of sun for three of 
snow — you are often able to ski pow- 
der in shirtsleeves in January and Feb- 
ruary. A new upper lift at Taos opens 
up a powder run four miles long, of 
great variety and pitch — a combina- 
tion of Zagava and Longhorn. Two 
brothers from Saini-Gervais. France, 
Dadou and Jean Mayer, arc the top 
powder teachers. 

SANTA FE, N. Me\. has lift.s that 
go to 12,000 feet, with a view all the 
way to Colorado and a 1.2-niile run 
down Burro Alley that is perfectly 
pitched for good powder skiing. There 
arc no lodges at the ski area, but Santa 
Fc is only 16 miles away. Kingsbury 
Pitcher, director of the area, and Carl 
Sverre are the best powder instructors. 

CONTINUCO 
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Hiffli-iuountaiti l^otvn 

l‘holuyfttitliH htj ytuvviu \ 


The fright masks on the facing page and the ballooning parkas that follow 
are not just high-niountain high jinks but serious insulation against the 
chill of deep-powder country. The conditions that bring the bounty of pow- 
der to the slopes along the Continental Divide can also bring Himalayan 
temperatures. The ski parkas on these pages would be comfortable on 
Everest, for they arc made by suppliers of mountain-climbing expeditions. 
They are of windproof, lightweight nylon inflated with buoyant goose 
down, which, ounce for ounce, is the warmest and lightest insulation known. 
They come either quilted in giant squares or with a smooth surface, and are 
in vibrant colors (to make skiers easily visible on the vast snowfields of the 
West). The snug, ear-covering wool knit caps are also a new skiers’ fad 
called “Moriarty caps.” The originals were hand-knit for members of the 
U.S. Olympic team at Innsbruck by the mother of former Olympian 
Marvin Moriarty. But Mrs. Moriarty has orders for 50,000 caps this year 
and has had to turn in her knitting needles for knitting machinery. The 
setting for this high-altitude ski gear is Jackson Hole, Wyo., which will 
open next week as America’s newest, biggest and toughest ski mountain. 


1} hvre fo f^vf the imvar 

R. J. MTg, Co. makes the frostbite masks of 
bright leather and cotton. They arc S3 and Mor- 
iariy caps S5 at Teton Village Sports, Jackson 
Hole, Wyo.; Deep Powder House. Alta. Utah. 
On the follow ing page, all four dow n parkas arc 
by Gerry Mountain Sports. From left to right; 
The red quilted parka worn by Gray Reynolds 
is called “the Gerry jacket*’ by w'estern skiers: 
it is S55. Arlene Taylor's puffy blue nylon jacket 
is $40. The bulkiest parka of all, the Andean, 
is worn by both Margaret Cameron and Dennis 
Staley; it is the warmest parka in the Gerry cata- 


log and costs S65. All arc available by mail from 
Gerry. Box 910. Boulder, Colo., or at The Moun- 
taineer, Salt Lake City, and Ski Haus. Cleve- 
land. All the parkas on the fourth color page 
have smooth nylon shells with down inside. The 
blue parka worn by Gray Reynolds is S65 and 
the orange parka worn by Margaret Cameron is 
S55; both arc by Alp Sport, Box 1081. Boulder, 
Colo., and arc also at Sturlcvani of Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho. The red parka worn by Dennis Staley 
is made by Comfy; it is $50 at Forbes & Wallace, 
Springfield. Ma.ss. and Osborn & Ulland, Seattle. 
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Gilbey’s famous frosty bottle 
pours a martini as crisp as a cold snap 



Cold and dry and crisp as arctic air. If that’s your 
idea of a martini, Cilbey’s is your kind of gin. 

Thiis very, very London Dry Gin was born in 
England in 1872, the unique creation of 
brothers Walter and Alfred Gilbey. It is still made to 
the secret family recipe. (And especially packaged 
in a distinctive, costly frosted bottle to foil would-be 
imitators.) Make your next martini with Gilbey's 
— and make it snappy. 
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Blaze a Bronco trail to 



Roadster is great for the great outdoors! Convertible vinyl top and doors available. 


Bronco, the new 4- wheel 


Unexpected traction, unexpected action, 
exciting things happen to driving when ali 
four wheeis provide the drive! Whether 
you coilect big game trophies or just 
the kids at schooi, you'ii get a new iift 
from going when Bronco suppiies the go! 


You’ll have a lot more fun in '66— if Bronco has a part 
in it ! Bronco is the new kind of sports car with 4-wheel 
drive. 

Your Bronco will take you up hills too steep for 
roads. Over beach sand. Through unplowed snow 
(plow it, too, if you wish). 

Bronco will take you into the woods for hunting. 
Right to the banks of streams and lakes. It will add 
sport to swimming and fishing . . . boatingand camping. 



where the fun is ! 



drive from Ford ! 


Bronco gives you smooth six-cylinder" power — the 
muscle you need for rough terrain And it has the 
speed for expressway cruising, safer passing. 

Bronco has soft-riding coil springs, made possible 
by husky radius rods. So it's a car you can use for 
everyday family needs— shopping, running errands, 
driving to school or work. 

Open your heart to Ford's frisky Bronco. Let it bring 
a new kind of living into your life! 


Multiply Bronco’s usefulness with these extras! 

SNOW PLOW I WINCH 1 LIMITED-SLIP AXLE 

SKID PLATES TOW BAR POWER TAKE-OFF 

REAR SEAT | BUCKET SEATS [ FREE-WHEELING HUBS 


Ford Bronco/66 



Importni Italian Sparkling ttliir «lflW The Joe. Garncau Co, New York, N.Y, 
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Ikeakfcist Italiaii stvle 
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Till* ilsi‘11' may be poached, fried, scraiii- 
bled or boiled. 

Tlie wine iiiiist sparkle. Witli Irue Italian 
sparkle. The tlavor must ()e natural. .Vo siijrar 
added lo conceal an undeveloped {rrajH*. 

.\sli (lancia Spiimante is such a wine. 
Spiimante tells you the Mine is sparkiiuf?. 
.\sli tells you the praiH'S are {rnnvn in Italy's 


• 

5 ’ 



Asti, 

Lancia 



lush nortbern vineyards. 

(iancia tells you if is Italy’s best-loved spar- 
kling wine. 

The tirsi sip tells a lot more. .\sti tlanciii lias 
all tlie lipbtness and jraiety of chiiinpajrne. 
lint without the price ta;r. 

.Ve.Nt time yon buy ejrii’s, don’t I'urirel the 
.\s1i (tancia Spiimante. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 


Sophomores had their biggest Saturday as Houston's Warren McVea finally 
popped loose to upset Ole Miss, UCLA’s Gary Beban ran and passed his team 
through Washington and Tennessee's Charlie Fulton personally upended Geor- 
gia Tech. Seasoned players were equally effective, among them Tulsa's Howard 
Twilley, Notre Dame’s Bill Wolski and Michigan State’s Clinton Jones, who to- 
gether scored 14 touchdowns. But in Pullman, Wash, the team was the thing 
as Washington State (below) finally did it the easy way and beat Oregon soundly 


T licre ii is. in the trophy case on the 
second floor of Washington State's 
Bohler Gymnasium, a fat. ancient foot- 
ball. varnished to preserve a 50-year-old 
legend painted on it in black letters: 
“WSC 14, Brown 0." Close by, in a 
glassed display of athletic clippings, is 
a picture of William H. (Lone Star) 
Dietz, the Cougars' coach of that un- 
defeated year, gloriously got up in stove- 
pipe hat. formal tie and swallowtail 
coat, an outfit he bought in honor of 
the lirsl oflicial invitation to a West 
Coast team by the Tournament of Roses. 

This is not the only time the Cou- 
gars have been to the Rose Bowl. The 
second and last occasion came in 1931. 
after they won nine straight and blos- 
somed out in bright, all-red uniforms, 
helmet to shoe-tops. The new outfits 
failed to impress Alabama, which rout- 
ed the Cougars 24 0. or a Los Angeles 
sportswriter, who wrote: "'The Cougars 
showed up looking like 1 1 bottles of 
strawberry pop — and displayed about 
as much fizz.” 

Now it is Rose Bowl time again — or 
so it seems to the small college town of 
Pullman (pop. 15,100), tucked away in 
the rolling wheat country of southwest 
Washington. Last Saturday old Cougar 
grads gathered for a homecoming game 
against Oregon, and the 21,000 who 
filled the wooden stands of Rogers Field 
could talk of nothing else. 

The excitement did not overwhelm 
Quarterback Tommy Roth, who in this 
game showed himself to be steady, re- 
sponsible and unhurried, although his 
gifts might be described as more me- 
chanical than artistic. As one worried- 
looking scout noted, “He's not a clas- 
sic passer, and he isn't esen a good roll- 
out passer, but give him protection and 
he'll get the ball there." Roth got it 


there eight times in 14 tries as Wash- 
ington State beat Oregon handily 27-7. 
it was the first time since 1932 that the 
Cougars had won live straight. They 
now own a 7-1 record and at least a 
plausible claim to a Rose Bowl bid, as- 
suming they get by Arizona State and 
Washington in their final two games. 

3 hat is about the only plausible thing 
you can say for the Cougars. Everything 
else about them is absurd. To begin 
with, they beat Jowa 7-0 w ith 36 seconds 
left to play. Then they upset Minnesota 
14 13 with 2:40 left on the clock. After 
losing to Idaho 17-13, they scored twice 
in the final two minutes 15 seconds to 
tip Villanova 24-14 and came out with 
an 8-7 victory over Indiana. This last 
one is notable since, when WSU scored 
its only touchdown, the clock read ex- 
actly 00 to play. 

The fellow lo blame for all this dis- 
respect for the law of probability is 35- 
year-old Bert Clark, now in his second 
season as the Cougars' head coach. A 
star linebacker under Bud Wilkinson at 
Oklahoma, Clark came lo Washington 
Slate after seven years as assistant to 
Jim Owens at Washington. He is a soft- 
spoken native Oklahoman, with a dim- 
pled grin, a flair for phrase and all the 
enthusiasm of the 36 sophomores who 
dominate his 56-man squad. Early this 
year Clark (old a sportswriter, "Our li'l 
ol' football team is young and stupid, 
but we'll be in condition.” To overcome 
stupidity and promote condition Clark 
put his young team on a three-a-day 
workout program. 

"Mornings we just spent leaching,” 
he says. "Afternoons we turned ’em 
loose on each other — got lough. Nights 
we went out under the lights and ran 
nothing but pass patterns. No coaching. 
Wc Just turned 'em over to the quarter- 


backs and told 'em to pass. pass, pass.” 

The night drills confirmed Clark's sus- 
picion that Roth, an erratic passer in 
1964, was the key to his entire offense. 
Running pass patterns against no oppo- 
sition. Roth would hit, say, 30 out of 
32, or 29 out of 30. "That decided me.” 
says Clark. "I figured if we could protect 
Tommy, he’d gel the ball to our receiv- 
ers. So wc did a lot of changing in our 
blocking to get him time to throw.” 

In the belief that all good college team.s 
roniinued 



Right Halfback Joe Lynn, "Punch” in 
State's epithetical backfield, turns 
Oregon's corner on way to long gain. 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK innlinufd 


today arc sharply coached and \sell* 
conditioned, Clark has sought what he 
calls the '‘w inning edge." In lltc Cougar 
dressing room are three large charts. One 
is called the ‘'defensive board." which 
sets such single-game goals as ‘1.5 inter- 
ceptions." ‘'cause three fumhles. recover 
two'* and "no third-down success — 10 
yards or more." The "offense board" 
calls for such items as "no fumbles lost." 
‘‘no mental errors inside lO-yard line" 
and "make live big plays in game." 

third board honors the names of 
the "Best Blocking Lineman." "Best De- 
fensive Lineman." "Best Blocking Back" 
and "Best Defense Back." Rich Sheron, 
a junior end, has won the "Blocking 
Lineman" award four times this season; 
a senior tackle, VS’aync Foster, has won 
the "Defensive Lineman" citation three 
times, while Willie Claskins, the Cou- 
gar.s'alerl safety man. has taken the "De- 
fensive Back" award five times. "Rip.” 
"Spike" and “Punch" have been added 
to the Cougar backlicld nomenclature. 
"Rip is Left Halfback Amnion Mc- 
W'ashington. "Spike" is Fullback Larry 
Filmes. a workhorse runner and a deadly 
blocker, while "Punch" is anybody who 
plays right half, usually Joe Lynn, a 
strong, stocky sophomore. It is doubtful 
if such designations make the Cougar 
backs run any faster — none of them has 
unusual speed — but it seems to please 
Clark to think so. 

"If I were a back.*' he says. "I'd like 
to he called ‘Punch* when my number 
came up. Take 'Punch 19.' Now doesn't 
that make you want to punch that line'.’ 
Our ‘Kip* hack, he's the fella who has to 
go with the ball — rip it through. And 
‘Spike.' he docs a lot of blocking at the 
corners — he spikes 'em, sec? 1 hose arc 
good aggressive names to call out, and 
it's a helluva lot better than yelling, 
'Hey. you.' " 

It is extremely dilhcult, now that the 
Cougars have proved they can win one 
the easy way, to find a man in Pullman 
willing to discuss anything but the Rose 
Bowl, One who manages to resist the 
temptation is Bert Clark. Holding fast to 
coaching tradition, he won't talk about 
(he future, but if you want to discuss 
the Cougars — that's di/ferent. "What 
gels me is the excitement of this team," 
he says. "All I have to do is yell. 'Mcy, 
who's excited?' And they yell right back. 
They're excited about every game we 
play— and every play we run." 

— Lmnilft W'atson 


THE WEST I. use (5-1-1) 2. ucL/V 

(.s 1 - 1 ) T W ASHISV. ION Sr.MK (7 1 ) 

One other wonder of West Coast football 
this year has been UCLA. For a while last 
.Saturday, however. Washington threatened 
to pass the Bruins straight into obscurity. 
Quarterback Tod Mullin, a sharp thrower, 
and Find Dave W'illiams. a superb catcher, 
got the Huskies three touchdowns for u 
24-14 lead at half time. But Gary Beban, 
UCLA's flashy sophomore who had passed 
and run for both Bruin scores, put his team 
back in the game with a brilliant 60-yard 
run. Then imaginative Coach Tommy 
Prothro came up wi[|i his weekly surprise; 
a 7 . streak, he called it. With UCLA on its 
own 40. Tight End Dick Witcher unobtru- 
sively lined up as a flanker outside his split 
end while Washington was still in its de- 
fensive huddle. Witcher broke down the 
sideline. Beban found him with a perfect 
pass and away he went. The Bruins won 
28-24. "We were lucky," said Prothro, but 
he must have had his longue in his check, 
use. which has to whip the amazing 


Uclans Novcinher 20 if it is to keep Wash- 
ington State out of the Rose Bowl, enjoyed 
a 35 0 rout of California. The Trojans bat- 
tered Cal for 379 yards, and shifty Mike 
Ciarreti got away on two long punt returns 
— for 74 and 87 yards, respectively. 

Everybody, including New Mexico, ex- 
pected VVTOMING to come out throwing 
against the Lobos' weak secondary, vshich 
had yielded 13 touchdown passes. But the 
Cowboys, once they found their piteh- 
sweep.s going well, rarely bothered to pass. 
Sophomore Tailback Jim Kiick ran for 1 15 
yards anJ two touchdowns, and NS'yoming 
beat New Mexico 27-y for the first lime in 
four years to move within a game of the 
Western AC title. "It sure feels good." said 
VSyoniiiig Coach Lloyd Eaton. "We haven't 
had Lobo hide in a long, long time." 

BRIGHAM YOUNG also indulged in a 
rare treat, beating Utah 25 20 for the first 
lime in seven years us Quarterback Virgil 
Carter threw four touchdow n passes. 

l.ois of teams have soccer-style field-goal 
kickers, but who ever heard of a Norwegian 
ski-kickcr? Well, MONT.ANA ST-M L's Jan 



Who's excited? Bert Clark, the old linebacker from Oklahoma, is. Coach and chief 
cheerleader of Washington State, he leads huzzahs after Cougars score on Oregon. 
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Stcncrud, who is both, sidcbootcd one for 
59 yards, then was short with a 67-yarder 
as the Bobcats defeated Montana 24-7. 

THE MIDWEST 1. MICHICiAN 

STATE f8-0) 2. NEDRASKa (8-0) 3. NOTRE 
DAME (6-1) 

That old campaigner, MICHIGAN STATL's 
DulTy Daugherty, was taking nothing for 
granted. His powerful Spartans had just 
trounced Iowa 35-0 — with Clint Jones run- 
ning for four touchdowns— to clinch a tie 
for the Big Ten title. “Don't forget," he 
warned, "you have to be voted into the Rose 
Bow l," His real worry was not that or Satur- 
day's linal Big Ten game with Indiana, but 
Notre Dame a week later. That one could be 
for the national championship. 

Other Big Ten teams were playing out the 
string. In the closing minutes MINNliSOTA’s 
John Hankinson completed eight straight 
passes and then sneaked over from the one 
to give the Gophers a 27-22 win over North- 
western. OHIO .STATE pulled one out over 
Indiana 17-10 on Will Sander's fourth-quar- 
ter touchdown. PURDUE walloped Wiscon- 
sin 45-7. At Champaign, there was the an- 
nual bit of brotherly strife between the Elli- 
otts. \}iCHiCA>i's Hump and JDinois' Peie. 
Bump, as he always discs, won, 23-3. 

Kansas got caught up in NEBRASKA'S 
relentless meat grinder 42'6 and came away 
chopped up and dutifully impressed. Six 
dilTcrenl players scored as the Huskers piled 
up 5 10 yards. "Man, they were the best foot- 
ball team we have ever faced." gushed Kan- 
sas' Jack Mitchell. "I had no idea any team 
could whip us like that.” 

MIS.SOURl. still harboring bowl hopes, 
was loo knowing and too skillful for Colo- 
rado's young ButTs. The Tigers forced the 
breaks and then made thein pay off as Quar- 
terback Gary Lane had a good day running 
and passing Mizzou to a 20-7 win. OKLA- 
HOMA, still in the Big Eight race, got ready 
for Missouri by taking lowa State 24-20. But 
Kansas State, which has not won in nine 
games, lost again, to CINCINNATI 21-14. 

What once looked like a respectable sea- 
son has suddenly become a nightmare for 
Army's Paul Dictzcl. AIR FORCE, yearning 
desperately for a win over a service rival, got 
it when Quarterback Paul Stein ran live 
yards for one touchdown and passed 27 for 
another. The score; 14-3. "Our biggest win,” 
said Coach Ben Marlin. "We're in the fra- 
ternity now.” 

TULSA’S Bill Anderson and Howard Twil- 
Icy were at it again in a 51-18 whomping of 
Louisville. Anderson threw five touchdown 
passes, all to Twilley (who caught 15), com- 
pleted 29 of 54 for 362 yards to break an- 
other one of Jerry Rhome's season records 
(234 completions to 224). Twilley now has 
106 catches for the year. 233 for 3,050 yards 
and 30 scores in his career. 


MIAMI OF OHIO almost did not get its 
anticipated share of the Mid-American title. 
The Redskins had to come from behind on 
Bruce Matte's 30-yard run to overtake tough 
Toledo 20-16. But BOWLING GREEN, 
a 20-6 wfnnerover iVLirs/i.i(f. can (re M/arnr 
by beating Ohio Saturday. 

THE EAST I. PRINCETON (7-0) 2. 
SYRACUSE (5-3) 3. DARTMOUTH (7-0) 

For once Floyd Little could not carry Syra- 
cuse alone. The bandy-legged Orange won- 
der zipped through OREGON STATE for 151 
yards, and still the Orange lost 13-12. large- 
ly because it messed up its extra-point tries 
and could not stop Paul Brothers’ two lit- 
tle touchdown passes. 

Life for Pitt’s John Micheloscn this sea- 
son has been just one touchdown after an- 
other mostly by opposing teams. NOTRE 
DAME was the latest to enjoy Pitt's puny 
defense. 69 to 13 points worth. Attacking 
from the power I, Quarterback Bill Zloch 
ran Pitt's disappearing ends silly with keep- 
ers, pitchouls and hundolTs and Halfback 
Bill Wolski hammered out five touchdow ns. 
It got so that even Notre Dame's Ara Par- 
seghian was embarrassed. Shocked by Pitt's 
incptncis. he said, “in my wildest dreams i 
never expected this.” 

PENN STATE, that other backward giant 
among the East's major independents, won, 
but not easily. The Nittany Lions jumped 
off to a two-touchdow n lead over Kent State 
and then had to struggle to keep it. Half- 
back Mike Irwin's 33-yard run finally con- 
vinced the stubborn Golden Flashes, and 
they succumbed 21-6. 

NAVYoverw helmed Maryland 19-7.V\'hile 
sophomore Quarterback John Cartwright 
tormented the Terps with wide sweeps, op- 
tions and two touchdown passes, the Mid- 
dies stopped them cold with a blitzing nine- 
man front. Navy fired three men to the out- 
side to take away .Maryland's wide running 
game and the rest swarmed over Quarter- 
back Fred Cooper like a pack of angry bees. 

Ivy Leaguers can hardly wait for unbeaten 
PRINCETON, 14-6 winner over Harvard, 
and unbeaten DARTMOUTH to tangle. The 
Indians, explosive on offense and stilling 
on defense, routed Columbia 47-0 as Pete 
Walton. Paul Klungnessand Gene Ryzcwicz 
stormed through the Lions. YALE managed 
to outlast rallying Penn 21-19, while COR- 
NELL’S Marty Sponaugle, running and pass- 
ing for five touchdowns, led the Big Red past 
Brow n and its slick passer. Bob Hall, 41-21 . 

THE SOUTH 1. ALABAMA (6-1-1) 

2. TENNESSEE (4-0-2) 3. FLORIDA (5-2) 

Bowl scouts were all over the South last 
week and some- Sugar and Orange Bowl 
people who watched ALABAMA rout LSU 
31-7 — drooled at w hat they saw. The second 


time 'Bama got the ball Quarterback Steve 
Sloan hit Dennis Homan with a 45-yard 
touchdown pass. After that the Tide just 
rolled on and on and Coach Hear Bryant 
was ready to listen to all bids. 

FLORIDA and TLNSLSSLL had admir- 


BEST OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Dcspiic sophoniorc Quarterback 
Gary Behan’s 58-yard touchdown pass and 
one-yard scoring plunge. UCLA trailed Wash- 
ington 24- 14. So Beban ran 60 yards for anoth- 
er score, passed 60 for the winning touchdown. 

THE LINEMAN: Wlicn Miami Linebacker Ed 
Wcisacosky was not busy making tackles (he 
had 12. plus two assists) he was stealing pass- 
es (iwo) or forcing a key fumble or throwing a 
big block in a 27-6 rout of Boston College. 


ers, too. For 56 minutes tenacious Georgia 
held the Gators’ Steve Spurrier and Char- 
ley Casey down. Then Casey confused the 
defense by lining up at flanker instead of 
split end, and Spurrier passed to him for 46 
yards. On the next play Spurrier threw to 
Jack Harper for 32 to give Florida a 14-10 
victory. For a half Georgia Tech's Kim 
King dazzled unbeaten (but tied) Tennessee 
with his knee-high passes. But in the third 
quarter Harold Slanccll picked one off and 
carried it back 36 yards for a score, and that 
was the end of Tech. Sophomore Quarter- 
back Charlie Fulton ran for 1 33 yards. pa.sscd 
for a touchdown, and Tennessee won 21-7. 

When AUBURN got into trouble against 
Mississippi State. Coach Shug Jordan called 
in sub Quarterback Alex Bowden. His two 
scoring passes gave Auburn the game 25-1 8. 
KENTUCKY surprised Vanderbilt by run- 
ning Rodger Bird right at its good defenses 
— for 132 yards and four touchdowns — 
and the Wildcats won 34-0. Tulanc, in over 
its head against STANFORD, lost K>-0. 

Almost everybody has a chance now in 
the Atlantic Coast. Even Clcmson’s Frank 
Howard could not think of anything funny 
to say after NORTH CAROLINA upset his 
Tigers 17-13. NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
also had a shocker for Duke, a 21-0 past- 
ing. SOUTH CAROLINA, beating Virginia 
17-7, was still in it, loo. 

MlA.MI. having one of its up weeks, bat- 
tered Boston College 27-6, while MEMPHIS 
STATE, unimpressed by Utah State's impos- 
ing credentials, beat the Aggies 7-0. 

THE SOUTHWEST 1. ARKANSAS 

(8-0) 2. TEXAS TI CH (7-1) 3. SMU (4-2-1) 

“If I see a guy on the ground. I say to my- 
self 'Jump!' " The speaker: Bobby Burnett, 
the leapfrogging ARKANSAS halfback who 
led the Razorbacks to a 31-0 win against 
Rice. Burnell gained 116 yards, and the 
Quarterbackin’ Man, Jon Brittenum, hit on 
continued 
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NEW 

EPOXY 

STAR 

LINE 






First in plastics! 

First in performance! 

Lasting flexibility, 
Unmatched tracking 
without chatter 
Precision control on ice 
Floats high in powder 

See your nearest 
Franchised KneissI Dealer 


SASKA SKI EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

1410 SOUTH CENTINELA AVENUE. LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90025 


11 of 14 passes as the Hogs won their 20ih 
straight. 

TEXAS ended its longest losing streak 
(three) since 1956 by beating Baylor 35-14. 
Coach Darrell Royal gave his players a rare 
chance to relax, running them through light 
drills all week. He also told them to "quit 
being afraid of making mistakes: nobody's 
perfect." As it turned out. Quarterback 
Marv Kristynik perfect. He threw just 
three passes, each for a touchdown. 

Dennis Partee's 25-yard hcld-goat try for 
SMU sailed through the air with all the 
grace of a wounded auk. Dellected. it hit 
the crossbar, but it was good enough to start 
the Mustangs on their way to a 10-0 win 
over Texas A&M. 

New Mexico State could not stop the 
running of Halfback Donny Anderson or 
the passing of Quarterback Tom Wilson and 
lost to TEX AS TECH 48-9. Anderson ran for 
157 yards and three touchdowns. Wilson 
completed 13 of 22 for two touchdowns. 

Warren McVea.ihe precocious HOUSTON 
sophomore halfback who had been a dud 
all season, hnally broke loose and led the 
Cougars to a 17-3 upset of Mississippi. Out- 
racing his defenders. MeVea gathered in 
long passes for touchdowns that covered 
80 and 84 yards. 

— MtRviN Hyman 



New RCA Victor portable TV 
transistorized for longer 
service-free performance 


This I2“t Minikin portable TV has no amplitying tubes to heat 
up, burnout. 25 long-life transistors help eliminate the cause of 
most TV service calls: burned out tubes. At $l 14.95.* the 
Minikin costs a little more than all-tube sets — but you'll save 
the difference on tubes and service calls. The Minikin is built 
to last longer, too, with dependable RCA Solid Copper Circuits. 
See it today. 1u..n«h luSe nerall (i.3(onal-74.M. m. p.clu'r 


RCA Solid Copper Cir- j 
cuitsrepUceold-lashiOned j 
harrdwiringfor better per- | 
formartce.srealerdepend- , 
abilify, fewer service •_ J 
headaches. j 




the Mott TivnM Nimt >n Etecironcs 
•Optional w.ih dealer 


THE 15 HARDEST PICKS 


ptNM STATE OVER HAW Thc LiohS Hiovc the 
ball well enough to beat Navy's blitz. 
wYOMtNO OVER ARMY The Cowboys should 
romp through thc thinned long gray line. 
pRiNCETOH OVER YALE Humphrey's passes may 
bother the Tigers, but not for long. 

DARTMOUTH OVER CORNELL RyzewicZ. BCafU 

and Walton will leav'C the Big Red for dead. 
CEOROiA OVER AUBURN A ciosc onc, but Doo- 
ley's tricks will save thc day for Georgia. 
TENNESSEE OVER MISSISSIPPI Thc Vols attack 
and give up precious little ground. 

VANDERBILT OVER MIAMI A toughcr dcfcnsc 
will win for the tenacious Commodores. 
CLEMSON OVER MARYLAND Howard ovcr Nu- 
gent in a battle of quips, wits and I's. 

PURDUE OVER MINNESOTA Thc Boilcmiakcrs 
hope their bad days arc behind them, 

MICHIQAN OVER NORTHWESTERN AflCF a pOOr 

start, it is "Go. Blue" again. 

ARKANSAS OVCR SMU But not casily . SM U hus 
a knack for surprising favorites. 

TEXAS TECH OVER BAYLOR Andcfson's fuming 
will overcome thc passing Bears. 

UCLA OVER STANFORD The Briiins urr fot Teal. 
Bcban will be too much for the Indians. 
OREGON OVER CALIFORNIA Bolh yield points, 
but Oregon is better at getting them. 

WASHINGTON OVER OREGON STATE ThC HuSkicS 

have learned to throw — better even than Stale. 


LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 
tl RIGHT. « WRONG 
SEASON'S RECORD: 71-44-S 
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Love him with 

Puritan Ban-Lon^ Brookviews 
of DuPont Nylon 



Give him America's favorite knit shirts. Full-Fashioned. 
Automatic wash and dry. In 25 amorous colors. $8.95 each. 


nylon 


F3Ljm~rA.i\i 




Introducing the tuned ear. 19(iti Kiiiek. 

What makes a car a car is styling, performance, ride and 
handling. Only ichen they're all tuned together is the car a Buick. 

Like this '66 Skylark Gran Sport. 


You know how teell your car’s engine runs 
after a luneup? Buick tuning has ike same 
effect on the whole car. Not just the engine. 
The whole Buick. Everything blends with 
everything else. Styling. Performance. Ride. 
Handling. All tuned to work together in har- 
mony. That's what the tuned car is. .4 Buick. 

Everything on every Biiick is tuned and 
bulaiiL-ed— and then tuned and l)alanced to 
everything else. The result is a taut, finely 
honed piece of road machinery. The suspen- 
sion is soft eiiougli to make you wonder how 
come you can barely feci the humps you can 
so plainly see. Hut firm enough to keep you 




from feeling you’re driving a fealher bed. 
The steering is sensitive enough for easy han- 
dling, hilt not to the point of twitchiness. 

Everything gels tuned. U'e fit Buick pis- 
tons to Buick cylinders individually. We test 
Buick brakes in the West Virginia mountains 
and then take them down to New Orleans to 
see what happens to them in high humidity. 
We even die-cast our grilles. 

► Why do we go to all this trouble? Because 
Buick buyers are among the toughest to 
please you can find. They don’t settle for less 
than the best. We keep ahead of them by be- 
ing even tougher to please. 


All ears are tested. Hut. W’e test our cars 
on test tracks, yes. But we drive the cars to the 
test tracks. On ordinary roads. Wherever 
there’s a road that can teach us something, 
we go to learn. .And you end up with a car 
that can handle any road you put it on. You 
end up with the tuned car. 

You choose: Skylark or Skylark Gran 
Sport. The Skylark Gran Sport you see 
here comes to you with a 325-horsepower 
Wildcat V-8 and a chassis designed especial- 
ly for its capaliilities. (Thai’s tuning for 
you.) You can add a tilt steering wheel, a 
floor-mounted 4-speed, a limited-slip differ- 


ential, and other niceties that can mean so 
much to the sporting flavor of your driving. 

But if the Skylark or Skylark GS don’t 
quite fit you, you can have twenty or so other 
1966 Buicks to choose from. 

W'hich leads to a happy conclusion: you 
get to tune tlie tuned car to yourself. 
Wouldn't you really rather have a Buick? 

1966 Buick. 

The tuned car. 
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TV'S Ea McMahon at B'ldgahamplon road (rack; 


1 SAW NASCAR PROVE IT! NEW CIT60 PREMIUM GASOLENE 
CLEANS YOUR CARRURETOR AS YOU DRIVE 

That's why you get more mileage, more power, more zzooommm 
in every gallon of CITGO Premium! 


Amaiing results. NASCAR took a carburetor 
dirtied by use with other gasolenes, put it 
in a new 1965 car, and ran it 5,000 miles 
on new CITGO Premium, The difference was 
clearly visible. 



CITGO— Trademark Cities Service Oil Company 


Certified by NASCAR— America's outstand- 
ing stock car authority. "CITGO Premium 
Gasolene cleans dirty carburetors . , . and 
keeps them clean as you drive." [See this 
certification at your CITGO station.) 


Ctrt^katecfVafcrmaHet 

NASCAR 


A 



More power— more mileage. CITGO's pat- 
ented, space-age ingredient unlocks more 
of the power your car was meant to deliver. 
That's what we mean by "riooommm." So, 
drive into CITGO . . . and drive out with 
zzooommmi 


CITGO 


Cities Service is 
CITGO now! 


ZZOOOMMM 

r^ew sound of power 



PEOPLE 


In Ohio ihc man who has the 
governor's car is the man who 
has the wit to drop by one of 
Columbus’ neighborhood bowl- 
ing alleys. A newsman came by 
this intelligence the other eve- 
ning when, along about mid- 
night, he tried to reach Governor 
James Rhodes at his home. The 
governor's not in, the reporter 
was told, he’s out with his 16- 
year-old daughter, Sharon, try- 
ing to squec/.e in a few frames. 
Midnight, when the leagues have 
tinished play, is about the only 
time the pair can find an untK- 
cupied lane or two. 

All she had on was a bikini, but 
when Bob Hope, sore from a 
round of golf, winched Ivlke 
Sommer from a bathtub while 
shooting a movie script, the ef- 
fort so aggravated the pain in 
Bob's back that he had to go to 
bed for two days. 

Like a Mississippi riverboat run 
aground, the post office-general 
store in Ifyc, Texas (pop. 135), 
four miles from the LBJ Ranch, 
is a glorious affair of red. white 
and green tin gingerbread {be- 
low). Just the place, President 
Johnson decided, to swear in his 
new Postmaster General, l.ar- 
ry O’Brien, and, figuratively, to 
huddle around the cracker barrel 
later to munch the cheese and 
shoot the breeze. That picture 
overyondcr, the President point- 
ed out. shows Hye's 1936 all- 
brother baseball team. It was the 


nine Deike brothers he meant, 
and at the President’s side, beam- 
ing lit to pop. stood Shortstop 
Levi Deike, today postmaster 
of Hyc. 

Maybe it was lime to haul out 
the "Situation Sought" want ad 
that he had placed almost two 
years ago in The Sporring /Ve*r.t. 
Anyway. Pilcher-Author-Com- 
mentator Jim Brosnan was out 
of work again, this time get- 
ting the business, he said, from 
his employer for the past 13 
months, Chicago television sta- 
tion WBKB. It was literary vit- 
riol that had soured the Chi- 
cago White Sox on Brosnan as 
a pitcher, and now, said Tom 
Miller, WBKB programming di- 
rector. it was Brosnan’s biting, 
behind-the-scenes analysis of 
sport— interesting as it was — 
that did not sit well with Chica- 
go viewers. "The city is full of 
sports nuts, and they give Chi- 
cago teams their patronage," 
said Miller, "but except for the 
linal score they don't want to 
hear about the game after it's 
over. " Brosnan, who obviously 
had failed to make his TV ex- 
posure dull enough, will now 
bear down on two unfinished 
baseball books. 

Kor all the playing t i me he 
spends on the licki— say three 
minutes per game — Andy Mc- 
(iraw will never be the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh's most valua- 
ble player, but the Pan’hcrs arc 


lucky to have him at all. Mc- 
Graw, a 26-ycar-oli) punting 
specialist, wedges football into 
a chockablock schedule of at- 
tending classes, selling insur- 
ance, working as a signal block 
operator for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, husbanding his fami- 
ly of four children and running 
for public oflice. Three days aft- 
er Pill lost toSyraciiseS I - 1 3, Mc- 
Graw was elected justice of the 
peace in South Fayeitc Town- 
ship. "I was a little worried 
about that Syracuse score." Mc- 
Graw said, "but I guess the vot- 
crsovcrlookcd my missing Floyd 
Little on that punt runback." 

Certainly it's not ea.iy to think 
up new ideas for daily television 
variety shows — else vvhy would 
an>bt>dy think to ask Zsa Zsa 
Gabor to play polo on a Phil- 
adelphia main drag for The 
-Mike DoiiyUis Show? Zsa Zsa 
agreed to go along with the daft 
enterprise but, shedding more 
light than anyone else, she was 
frank to admit: ".A woman needs 
her head examined to try this 
very dangerous sport." 

He was ever the Lip and never 
the Velvet Fog. but Leo Duro- 
clicr once tried to set baseball 
to music by playing himself in 
an old Fred Allen operatic spoof. 
Borrowing liberally from Gil- 
bert and Sullivan mcliHfics. The 
Brookl\ii e was first heard 
one Sunday evening in 1945. and 
a recording of the Dufocher skit 
will be part of a Fred Allen an- 
niversary show on NBC radio 
ihiscomingSunday night. But be 
certain it is Leo's pipes, not the 
age of the recording, that arc re- 
sponsible for the unevi;n quality 
of such songs as: 

Though bod Itiugucige oml ubu.se 
I never, never me, 

\o one do I inreniionully irk. 
Though, Heavens, I iiiui 
Occa.uiwed/y so t . . . 

I never call on umpire "Jerk." 

In a hockey game the eyes of the 
Chicago Black Hawks' Bobby 
Hull are as hard and cold as ice. 
But when the game is done and 
his thoughts can return to the 
Polled Hereford cattle on his 



farm in Ontario, those blue eyes 
all but nvist over. Hull is taking 
two yearling bulls to the Roy- 
al Winter Fair in Toronto this 
month, and he has high hopes. 
"One of them, Hardean Wood- 
row Masterpiece, is a beauty." 
he said, savoring each syllabic. 
■‘Hardean Woodrow Master- 
piece won the Belleville fair, you 
know. We might even lake him 
to the International in Chicago." 

Maybe the man can rest easy 
now , For the second time in two 
years a proposal to strip the 
name Jim I'linrpe from a bor- 
ough in Pennsylvania and to re- 
store the original nameof Mauch 
Chunk (who never even played 
football) was defeated by voters 
last week. 

Nobody was saying she wasn't 
racy : it was merely that the man- 
agement of Melbourne's Klcm- 
ington track had in mind some- 
thing a little less — cr — revelatory 
when it invited .lean Shrimplon 
[below) to Australia to help her- 
ald last week’s racing carnival. 
The Shrimp, as the [inglish fash- 
ion model is internationally 
known, showed up on opening 
day for the Derby wearing a lit- 
tle. white, high-fashion nifty that 
stopped four inches from where 
her knees began, and started 
all manner of outraged gossip 
and slander by other, probably 
(ess pretty, lady racegoers. ‘■Mel- 
bourne." snilTed Shrimpton, "is 
not yet ready for me. " 
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Who was first to wrap up 
a case: Scotland Yard 
or Alexander Gordon? 


Scotland Yard started sleuthing in 1890. 
Mr. Gordon over a century before. Came 
up with his brilliant solution in London, 
1769. The bright flavoured, brittle-dry 
gin that’s now one of England’s most 
venerable institutions. Liggest-seller 
throughout England, America, the world. 
And quite possibly the one case more 
celebrated than any of Scotland S ard’s. 




PRODUCT OFU.S. A. 100\ NlUTRAl SPIRITS DlSIiLLCD FROU GRAIN 90 PROOF GORDON'S DRY GIN CO.. LTO-.LINOFH. NEW JERSEY 


There‘$ no margin for error in buckle bools. 
Henke invented them . . . improved them 
with Flo-Fit padding . . .and now is adding 
automatic edge control. Henke sells more 
of them than the rest of the world combined. 
Knows them better than anybody does. 

So buckle up with Henke' 
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4lepke 

speedfif i 

Ate you still lacing ' i 
while others are racing? J 


Thunder out 
of Oakland 


Unloved Al Davis and his outcasts 
jolted Houston and climbed to 
second in the AFL’s turbulent West 

O utside the city of Oakland and may- 
be the block in Brooklyn where he 
used to play stickball as a kid. it is not 
at all certain where Al Davis would fin- 
ish in a popularity contest among sharks, 
the mumps, the income tax and himself. 
If the voters were the other American 
I oolball League coaches, Davis probab- 
ly would be third, edging out income 
lax in a thriller. That lack of affection 
has troubled Davis so much in the past 
three seasons that he has beaten Stin 
Diego, the best team in his division, 
only three out of five times and has 
turned the Oakland Raiders into a (cam 



ART POWELL IS DAVIS' FINEST RECEIVER 
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the rest no longer look forward to play- 
ing. Before Davis took over, the Raiders 
were hardly even worth making fun of. 
If he stays in Oakland another couple of 
years, ignoring job hints and feelers 
from cities in both leaguc.s, the Raiders 
could become AFL champions. "I hope 
not,” says one AFL coach. '‘He's hard 
enough to live with as it is.” 

When Davis went to Oakland in Jan- 
uary of 1963 he found a really pitiable 
slate of affairs. At every league meeting 
the hottest rumor always concerned mov- 
ing the Oakland franchise. The Raiders 
had tried playing at Kczar Stadium and 
Candlestick Park in San Francisco and 
had done so almost in anonymity. Final- 
ly, they got the use of Frank Youcll Field, 
a temporary park a few blocks from 
downtown Oakland. At that point the 
Oakland Raiders were — with the possible 
exception of the old New York Titans — 
the finest bargain in sports. A New Or- 
leans promoter says he could have 
brought the Raiders to his city then if 
he could have come up with S200.000 
cash. If that is true, the people who 
would noi dig for the money muat have 
been the same sort who said the Ciads- 
den Purchase was not worth it. Within 
a year NBC-TV had guaranteed each 
franchise nearly a million dollars per 
season. 

Meanwhile, A1 Davis, who is wealthy 
enough to have bought the team himself, 
had been preparing (SI, Nov. 4. 1963). 
In his first season he did a number of 
big things — niade shrewd trades, estab- 
lished an organization, informed the 
owners he was not running a football 
school for their benefit, won 10 games 
and finished second to San Diego. But 
the biggest thing he did was to gel Art 
Powell. Never the clubby type. Powell 
had quit San Jose State as a sophomore 
in 1957 and had played professional 
football for Toronto in the Canadian 
League. Powell moved on to the Phila- 
delphia F.agles, was suspended when he 
refused to play a game after prote.st- 
ing the strictures of a Jim Crow hotel 
and joined the New York Titans of 
Harry Wismer. Powell was with the Ti- 
tans for three seasons but played out 
his option. "I didn't think not getting 
paid on lime was funny,” he said, and 
was debating whether to sign w ith Buffa- 
lo or Toronto when in flew A1 Davis — 
blond, big-shouldered, with half a scowl 
but with eyes that seemed to be reflecting 
some hidden joke, a kidding voice, a you- 

rominued 
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or did as much 


It’s the dramatically successful Sawyer’s. 
Shows 100 slides non-stop wath new 
circular tray. Takes regular trays, too. Can 
even show up to 40 slides automatically 
without a tray. 

Shows 35nim slides. Super Slides, and 
slides from instant cartridge cameras. 

No other projector, at any price, does so 
much, so well. 

From Ifcss’th’an *55. Deluxe Rotomatje* 
Slide Projector shown, less than *113. 


Milkers of View-Master Products, Portland, Oregon 97207 
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and-inc- know -aboil I- ///('/// -don’t -Ict's- 
kid manner, and with his lingcrnails 
mostly bitten ofV. Oul to Oakland with 
Daviswent Powell, who is among the top 
hah’ a dozen rccchcr'^ in profes.sional 
football and vs ho has only Lance Alworih 
(signed by IXiv is w hen he was a San Die- 
go assistant coach) as his M'l rival. 

Powell has a reputation as a trouble- 
maker. At Oakland he met a number of 
other players who had reputations as 
troublemakers in one league or another, 
for Davis was gathering people who had 
proven athletic ability but could not be 
controlled in other cities. That was not all 
he was gathering, of course, but lie was 
after wliaiever he could tind. and to his 
credit he coaved /irsl-rafe fvrformantvs 
out of players w ho had been given up on. 

"They called me a clubhouse lawyer,” 
Powell says. ‘■That's silly. I'm a loner. 

1 hardly ever have a buddy on a team, 
except I would if Cookie Ciilchrist was 
on my team. I or some reason 1 don't 
gel the recognition Lance Alworth does. 
Lance is a nice kid. but I always see dou- 
ble and triple teaming and guys cutting 
at me from low angles and going for my 

thighs. I don't expect kindness. I hate the 
guys on the other teams, i don't joke 
with them. I’ni a poor loser." Last year 
Powell caught 76 passes for l..^6l yards 
and 1 1 touchdowns, roughly identical to 
his 196.1 production. The Oakland of- 
fense has been characterized as .\rt Pow • 
ell left and Art Powell right. Despite his 
small hands and slender lingers and his 
lefusal to use the sticky siibsi.mccs many 
other receivers use. the 6-foot-l. 210- 
pound Powell makes asloimding catches 
and runs well with the ball, lor that 
ability he credits his haskelball career 
which, he says, increased his agility and 
quickness. 

Joining Powell in the |iast three games 
thisseasonhasbecn Receiver I red Bilenl- 
nikoff. an outstanding rookie who was 
brought along slowly by Davis after a 
shaky stai't. His appearance signifies the 
change Davis has worked in the Raid- 
ers. Before. Davis relied on good trades. 
Middle Linebacker Archie Matsoscame 
from BulTalo a.s did Tackle Ken Rice. 
Quarterback Cotton Davidson came 
from Kansas C ity and Dick \S ood from 
New York. I ullback Alan Miller came 
from Boston and Running Back Clem 
Daniels came from Kansas City. 

This .season Davis had the best draft 
and the best signing crop in the ATL. 
He got Bob Svihus. Htirry Shuh. Kent 

coniiiiiieiJ 





In your Toronado... 
add a new 
brightness to 
nighttime turns 
with Guide 
Cornering Lamps 


You’ll find Guide Cornering Lamps on your new Oldsmobile help light the 
way to easier nighttime turns. When you actuate your turn signal lever at 
night a cornering lamp goes “On.” The result is a steady beam of light 
directed to the side that helps you avoid possible hazards. You'll find 
Cornering Lamps ideal for poorly lighted street corners, driveways and 
other nighttime driving situations. At the time you order your new Olds- 
mobile Toronado, Ninety-Eight. Delta 88. Dynamic 88 or Starfire — you can 
equip the model of your choice with Guide Cornering Lamps. Ask your 

Oldsmobile salesman CORNERING LAMPS BY GUIDE 




Ho-hum driving is out . . .Toronado’s in! 


I 


Sleek projectile shape is in. Warmed-over style is out. Road-hug{fing front wheel drive, definitely 
in. Flat floors, full-view side windows, concealed headlamps, draft-free ventilation system, full-size 
room for six are all in. 425-cube Toronado Rocket V-S is way out — front ! Fact is, every good thing 
we could think of is in. With one exception . . . You ! LOOK TO OLDS TOR THE NEW' ! 

Oldsmobilr O'V'liOA * 0«n«r*l Mf'K'ts Corp. 




Wc think it's a natural— the way the popular 
blazer jacket has developed into a blazer suit. 
Wear it two ways. As a neat business suit. Or 
pair the jacket with contrasting slacks. More 
than a suit, it’s a wardrobe. 

If a hopsack blazer is comfortable (it is!) 
a hopsack blazer suit is even more so! Its 


“homespun" weave gives and springs back 
with every move; provides a comfortable 
change-of-pace suit for city wear. 

Hart SchafTner & Marx tailoring gives you 
a suit that’s trim and fit. For example: flip a 
lapel forward with your fingers. Sec how it 
snaps back, lies flat. Stays that way perma- 


nently because of row up>on row ofinicrloop 
stitching inside. 

As a result— the look you buy is the look 
you keep. 

Business or pleasure — enjoy the 
best of both worlds in the new Blazer 
Suit by Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
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McClouglian. BilcntnikofT. Gus Ouo. 
Larry Todd and Rich Zcchcr among nine 
rookies who have stuck with the club 
and, with the good players already as- 
sembled, he has an en\iablc nucleus. 
Davis still needs a quality quarterback, 
an outside running back and perhaps a 
tight end, but he is on the road toward 
catching San [>iego. BuH'alo and Kan- 
sas City. Davis' clubs arc knossn as fast 
closers, and after last Sunday's 33 21 
victory over favored Houston they arc 
only a game and a half belt tnd the U'est- 
ern leader. San Diego, with live games 
to go. At least five or six rookies arc 
starting every Sunday. 

"Al Davis." says one ATL coach, "is 
a great listener. He’ll talk to some top 
offensive coaches about a play, and then 
he'll mull it over and take the best of 
what they said and present it as his own 
theory. He can synthesize it beautifully. 
He never loses his poise except when 
he's complaining to the ollicials, and 
sometimes he sounds like an LP record 
when he's doing that." 

Davis' most recent public feud was 
with his former boss. Sid Gillman of 
San Diego. Davis accused the Chargers 
of being guilty of offensive holding 75' , 
of the time and added that Bones Taylor 
of Houston agreed with him. Since Da- 
vis said that the week before the Oilers 
played the Chargers, Taylor was far 
from pleased about being included. Da- 
vis is a fast man with a waiver list and 
frequently claims players other clubs are 
trying to sneak through with injuries. 
At Buffalo he once held his team in the 
locker room during TV player introduc- 
tions while the Bills obediently stood 
around on the field, and that did not en- 
dear him to Lou Saban. "Davis always 
acts like he's got some kind of secret in- 
formation nobody else knows about," 
an AI’L coach says, "and much of the 
time that's true. He knows the mem- 
bers of every taxi squad in both leagues 
and what players are having trouble with 
their coaches, and he's always ready to 
make a deal, although you'd Ivelter look 
out when you deal with him. But Al has 
done a fine job. " 

The new Oakland Stadium should be 
ready by next season, about the same 
time the Raiders should be ready to 
challenge for thechampionship. "I don't 
care what the other coaches think of me 
[vcrsonally as long as they respect wliat 
we do on the field." Davis says. His rec- 
ord takes care of that. end 



Your profile reads "outdoors" in a Dobbs Gamebird. Dobbs captures the 
country squire look in antelope suede finish. $16.95. And in handsome silk finish at $13.95. 
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See Every Action Play in Motion On the 
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Pick a card 
...any card 


then charge 
your Delta 
travel with it! 

You can charge travel anywhere on 
Delta with American Express, Bank- 
Americard, Carte Blanche. Diners’ 
Club and Air Travel Plan cards. No 
extra cost for current charge; low fee 
for extended payment — up to 24 
months to pay. Honored by Delta and 
its travel agents. 
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Stee/heac/s on a rough river 


Fishermen can work the banks or cast from the gravel bars, but more 
big autumn steelheads are caught by floating down the untamed Rogue 


T he fall stcelhead were running last 
month in Orcgon'.s famed Rogue 
River. Fresh from their dark, mysterious 
feeding places in the sea. they plunged in 
pink-and'Silver splendor through the 
Pacific surf at Gold Beach into the 
broad, flat estuaries of the river. As they 
surged toward distant inland spawning 
beds, anglers came from all over the 
country to intercept them. With Silver 
Doctors and March Browns fishermen 
worked Pierce Riffle above the town of 
Grants Pass and cast Witherwox Spe- 
cials and Golden I>cmons from the 
gravel bars below it. Some drifted Hot 
Shots and Cinchbugs into the breaks 
above the rapids: others floated, as I 
did with guide Bob Pruitt and angler 
Eleanor Gilpin, down the river's wild, 
white waterway to the sea. 

There arc half a dozen outfitters like 
Pruitt who operate float-fishing trips 
out of Grants Pass down the lower 
Rogue during the fall steelhead run. 
Their sturdy 13-foot wooden boats are 
especially designed to take the abuse of 
such ferocious rapids as tlto.se at Rainie 
Falls. Mule Creek and Blo.ssom Bar. 
But in a river like the Rogue even these 
boats may reach Gold Beach as drift- 
wood unless manned by experts. Guides 
like Pruitt, Sid Pyle and Bob Pritchett 
know every pool, rock and rifile along 
the way, and they have made an art of 
handling the river and its fish. 

An average fall stcelhead trip from 
just below Grants Pass to the ocean 
takes four days, fly-fishing and trolling 
all the way. Nights are spent on tlie riv- 
er cither at permanent — and comforta- 
bly luxurious — tent camps or at several 
small, roughhewn lodges on the Rogue’s 
banks. Lunch may be at Tyce Riflle or 
Horseshoe Beny or on the wide white 


sand at Winkle Bar. where Zane Grey’s 
old lishing cabin still stands. Steelhead, 
smoked over green box-elder leaves, 
then broiled in butler, is usually on the 
menu and is always delicious. Most trips 
involve three boats, with two anglers 
and a guide to each. At S200 per fisher- 
man (which covers everything, includ- 
ing tackle if necessary), the trip is not 
only one of the most enjoyable in the 
Northwest, but it is also one of the best 
bargains anywhere. 

Obviously a great many people think 
so. There was not a free boat or steel- 
head guide to be found in Grants Pass 
this season. As more and more anglers — 
doctors, lawyer*, industrialists, civil 
servants, college professors, a former 
child star, a Congressman and even a 
Cabinet member— poured into the city, 
local merchants stuck hastily lettered 
“Gone I ishin’ ” signs in their windows, 
resurrected anything from their back- 
yards that would float and set up shop 
below Caveman Bridge. They had no 
trouble finding customers. Shirley Tem- 
ple flew in from San Francisco with 
husband Charles Black to repeat last 
year’s run with Bob Pruitt. Representa- 
tive Robert Duncan (D.. Ore.) was there 
with the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, 
Orville Freeman. 

The latter two were part of a group 
that descended upon the river in a con- 
fusion of borrowed boats, w-aders. rods, 
reels, cameras and press releases, os- 
tensibly to inspect the losser Rogue 
in connection with its inclusion in the 
Wild Rivers Act, which will come up 
before Congress next year. The trip 
just happened to coincide with the fall 
steelhead run. 

In the Rogue, as in the other stcelhead 
rivers of northern California, Oregon, 

continued 
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It has all the earmarks of a conspiraq^'. 

They've added extra steps to your back porch. 
Tacked a mile onto the golf course. 

Got you huffing and puffing all day long. 
Who's behind all this? 


Maybe the same guy who's 
adding an extra meal to your diet. 

You. 

Possibly, if you go lighter on the intake, 
your world will come back into shape. 
More important, so will you. 
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The Botany’ 500 Compatible Wardrobe I 
in the Natural Gentleman Look 


Daroff, tailor of ]’hil;K[i.'I|ihia. has applu-d his Fh-rsoiial loiit'h to 
achii-vi- a C'oiiijianhli- warcirohf for the Natural (ifiuk'man. At 
the sign of \iuir ‘Botait) ' 500 dealtT, you nill llnd suits of softly 
lailoii'tl. siini'k- >.iiiiifoir and outtreoars in the sanu- slim, trim. 
Natural Gi-iirlfman Look. And when you visit vour ‘Botany’ 500 
dealer, vou'll recogni/e the \:iliies that tlie |irices represent. 
‘Botanv’ 500 elothing is also available in tlie Forward Fashion and 
Classie Looks. Natural Gentleman Suits from S75. other suits 
from S79.95, Outercoats from S75. Sport C'oats from S4', Slacks 
from Sl^-95. C'ustom Ro\al Suits from and e.xclusive C'on- 
noisseur Suits, SH'lf l-ininus Saniiized’ ireaied fur liyRienic freshness. 




‘BOTANY'500 4 ‘ 


TAILORED BY DAROFF 

IN TAPERED TRIM DESIGN 


Idaho. Washington. British Columbia 
and -Alaska, the annual stcclhead migra- 
tion is an exacting, exhausting mara- 
thon. No tish in the Norlhv.csl is as 
cminenllx endovsed to sursivc it. This 
sea-run trout, a blood brother of the 
rainbovs, is tougher and more tena- 
cious than an> of the .six strains of Paeilie 
salmon, and it is as bold as it is strong. 
At sea the sieclhead sxsims alone; in the 
journey up the rncr it seeks the deepest, 
fasiesl-nun ing currents, kniling through 
waters too swift esen for the big kings, 
leaping kills loo high for any of the 
I'acitie salmon. 

The steclhead {Sa}nu> irhk’iis gu//v/- 
//<■;•/). in t'ael. resembles far more tlie 
renowned Atlantic salmon of the East 
than any of its western relaiises. L'nlikc 
the Paeilie salmon, which dies once it has 
reproduced, both the Atlantic salmon 
and the slcelhead return to the sea after 
they haxe spawned and can again return 
to the riser to repeal their complex, eom- 
pulsoe life pattern. 

In appearance, as well, the two are so 
strikingly similar when each is fresh from 
the ocean that ichthyologists have often 
had trouble distinguishing one from the 
other. By \ irliie of its older, more aristo- 
cratic associations, the Atlantic salmon, 
in fancy and in fact, still rules the 
family Salmon'uiac. but there is no 
question among anglers that the steel- 
head is crown prince. 

No one who has felt the fury of the 
fish charging like electric current 
through line and rod. who has heard the 
cacophonous screech of backing being 
ripped through guides, who has reeled 
with a madman's fren/y in the linal. sec- 
onds before boat and angler plunge into 
the Rogue’s crashing, foaming white wa- 
ter. vs ho has held on. bruised and shak- 
en. until that sudden, inexplicable nio- 
ineni when tlie line goes slack and the 
contest is over as abruptly as it began — 
no one who lias experienced such an cn- 
counter is ever the same again. 

Nor diKs an angler ever fully recover 
Ironi the inlunating impact ol the in- 
stant when he stoops victoriously to net 
the still, silver wraith he has subdued 
at last, only to have it burst from his 
grasp in a final, fruitful lunge for free- 
dom. But if the steclhead is memorable 
for the frequency and ingenuity of its 
escapes, it is even more memorable when 
caught--and eaten. 

In a sense, the very characteristics 
that make the steclhead so formidable 

conlimied 
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These new General Electric porta- 
bles are like a suit with an extra pair 
of pants. All three play standard AM. 
Music. News. Sports. All that. 

But each one gives you something 
extra. One gives you international 
shortwave. Hear foreign countries. 
Ships in midocean. Ham radio op- 
erators. Or enjoy FM and all the re- 


laxing musical programming that 
comes with it. Perfect mate for beach 
and sun. Or get AM plus marine 
weather band. A natural if you’re a 
yachtsman. 

Look them over and take your 
pick. Get two powerful General 
Electric radios in one compact pack- 
age; 7^s" high, 5” wide, 214 " thin. 


TheFM AM combination is a bar- 
gain at less than $47*. The other two 
are about $10 less than that.* 

See Lite Minnelli. Cy'il Ritchard. Vii Darnene. 
and The Animals m "The Dangerous Chnsdnas of 
Red Riding Hood ' or) ABC. Sun., November 28lh, 
7P.M . 6 P M Central Time. 

“••I 5 Hr-- -r Oepsrlmtnl. Uiif*. N«<* 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 




Chesterfield Peop le: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 



Chesterfield People get the taste that satisfies . Do you? Marion Brand, of Pennsylvania, is a cruise ship hostess 

If you like a mild smoke, bu: don't like filters-try today’s Chesterfield King Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great... tastes mild! 
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conlribule also lo its undoing. By nature 
it is a powerful and forthright tish; its 
strike, alv^ays a shock and an a.stonish* 
ment. rcflccl.s its savage energy. A steel- 
head does not suspiciously mouth a fly 
witlt the gourmet curiosity and tentative 
tastebuds of most trout. Rather, it at- 
tacks and snaps its jaws around the mor- 
.sel with the rapacious conviction of a 
tiger, usually setting the hook securely 
in the process. 

Because it is courageous and stubborn, 
once hooked it does not seek the leader- 
breaking bottom rocks and .snags of 
shore that might free it, but rather it 
carries the Une like a football player rac- 
ing for a touchdown, running in great, 
ptvwcrful bursts of speed, leaping high in 
brilliant, graceful arcs, dashing decep- 
tively toward the sea. then turning swift- 
ly to charge again upstream, fearlessly 
lighting against forces that must finally 
exhaust it. 

At no time of year is the slcclhead 
fi.shing on the Rogue more challenging, 
or the river itself more inviting, tlian in 
late autumn, before the damp chill of 
winter touches the air and turns the ris- 
ing waters dark and roily. The biggest 
siccIhcad— the 12- and i 5-pounders that 
have fed and fattened longest in the 
ocean— rarely enter the Rogue until early 
winter. But these large laica>mers w ill not 
take a fly and, when they arc htioked on 
clusters of salmon and stcclhcad eggs 
that arc bounced along llie bottoms of 
the pools in which they l.c. the ferocious 
spirit of their autumnal brothers has 
waned, apparently numbed and subdued 
by the colder waters. 

The earliest stcclhcad begin appearing 
in the Rogue in spring. These arc small 
lish (generally under four pounds), and 
they spend the summer in slow migration 
toward their spawning beds. They .sel- 
dom have traveled more than 100 miles 
upstream by mid-September. As autumn 
approaches, more and larger stcclhcad 
rise from the ocean depths and gather 
off the river's mouth to await the com- 
pelling command that will be carried 
seaward on the tirsl fall freshets. Then, 
suddenly, they surge into the Rogue’s 
swift currents, swimming through strange 
shadows cast by the once 90-foot-high 
bridge at Agness that lies now, after last 
year's floods, twisted and abandoned 
like a discarded toy, past the launch- 
ing ramp at lllahe and on into the pri- 
meval splendors of theSiskiyou National 
Forest, where the Rogue slices through 
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the others are not 


J^B 


rare 

scotch 

w'hisky 


There is a very special quality about .I&B Rare that sets it apart. ..a flavour so 
subtly liitfeient and delightful that words simply cannot describe it. So try J&B 
Rare and compare it. Prediction ; you will make a most rewarding discovery. J & B is 
a product of the tw'o-centurics-old house of Justcrini & Brooks whose patrons 
have included, along with the immortal Charles Dickens, many of history’s great. 

PENNIES MORE IN COST-WORLDS APART IN QUALITY 
'■VVOftD-S FINEST- 66 PPOOf SlENPSD SCOTCH VVHfSKY • THE PADDINCTON CORP-. N.Y 20, N Y. 




inart 


Do beginners 
deserve 
Hart skis? 

(You bet they do!) 


Just becouse some 900 instructors ski Harts . . . 
thof doesn't reserve Horts just for experts. There ore 
Horts for neophytes too. All Horts let you perform 
of your peak. All hove safety edges, gem-hard boses. 

For beginners we recommend the Hurt Standard 
ot $94.50. Other Haris from $109.50 to $175. 

HART SKI MANUFACTURING CO..630 PIERCE BUTLER RTE.,ST. PAUL, MINN. 55104_ 


Drives straight. Pulls great (even neaaiess nails). Neoprene 
cushion grip. Handle is super-strong. Shouid be. it's made by 
the experts who make the famous step-down tubular steel golf 



shafts. Ask your dealer for a Rocket* Hammer from 
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canyon walls of slate-gray stone, between 
cliffs studded with the scarified remains 
of ancient clam shells, and mountains 
dense with Douglas fir; on through a 
wilderness that is lonelier and less peo- 
pled today thaw whew the hrst gold- 
hungry white man saw it just over a 
century ago. 

Somewhere along the 75 miles of water 
between the highway's end at Cirave 
Creek and the place where the river meets 
the .sea, the first of these fat fall fish will 
fasten on a homemade Juicy-bug flicked 
enticingly before it by old Charlie Bil- 
lings. or by Ciarrold or Tlorcncc Fry. or 
Deke Miller or Julius Keller, who 
is known as "Red." or even by the leg- 
endary Marial Akeson. the diminutive, 
dynamic grant/c tlanif of the river aft- 
er whom the hamlet abosc lllahe was 
named almost 70 years ago. And once 
again the Rogue's annual contest will 
have begun. 

No word of this first catch ever leaves 
the dark recesses of the lower Rogue, 
because know ledge of the presence of fall 
fish in the river is considered something 
of a sacred by \bc h'Awdful of iso- 
lated natives who live on it. But in spite of 
such secrecy it is never more than a few 
days before some upriver dude (a term 
more definitive than derogatory that is 
used to describe anyone not of the river) 
finds himself on the other end of a rock- 
eting. roistering six-pounder. Then the 
news is out. 

There are a do«n ways to fish the 
Rogue in fall and. when the fish arc run- 
ning. almost all arc productive. But b> 
far the most enjo>able method is to 
float the rjver as 1 did. riding the flow 
of its swift waters toward the sea through 
wild stretches where the only access is 
by boat and the only inhabitants are 
bears and deer and multitudes of birds 
and small furred creatures. 

The lower Rogue is a grand and spec- 
tacular showcase for the steelhead. A 
hundred shades of green and yellow ac- 
cent October's coppery foliage. Against 
the carmine limbs of madrone trees, 
silver-barked tan oaks sparkle in the 
sun. Clusters of scarlet penstemon grow, 
seemingly, from stone. Biblical myrtle- 
woods stand in groves along the water's 
edge flanked by moss-hung live oaks 
and the graceful silhouettes of w illows. 

Less than 50 years ago these now- 
deserted mountains rang with the sounds 
of men and machinery. All up and down 
ronliiiutd 
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Even the bottom of a Volkswagen looks funny. 


We ore speaking to you from under- 
neath a Volkswogen. 

Not much to look at, is there? 

Too bad that big sheet of steel is in the 
way. Otherwise, you could see oil of the 
Volkswogen's works. 

But don't feel cheoted. 

That sheet of steel is the VW's bottom. 
No other cor hos onything quite like it. 


If protects the VW's viiol ports ogoinst 
everything. Including time. And it's one of 
the big reosons why VWs last so long. 

The VW's bottom wos no ofrerthought. 
It's port of the design. The cor is seoled 
to the bottom and the bottom is sealed to 
the cor. 

Which is why 0 VW is practically oir- 
tight. And why some of the rumors about 


floating Volkswogens oren't |ust rumors. 

The VW's funny-looking top end funny- 
looking bottom hove One thing in common: 
they both work to moke the Volkswogen 
os good os it is. 

It would be eosy enough to 
chonge them. 

But we think we'll leove bad 
enough olone. 
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Mr. Weber put the activated charcoal filter in the 
Weber Filtersmoke Pipe to make it cleaner-smoking: 
fresher, cooler, smoother. Then people 
started telling him, "Hey, this pipe doesn’t bite my tongue.” 
Solves that problem, too. The Weber Filtersmoke, S5; 
extra filters, 10 for 35<. 


SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 
of five fine old pipe-smokiflg prints from tlie Weber Archives. 
Just ask for "Prints" on » postcard to Weber Briars. 140 Cator Avenue. Jersey City. N.J. 


the lower Rogue log cabins and miners' 
camps marked the claims of settlers who 
came then not for the silver of the steel- 
head but for the gold that lay in abun- 
dance beneath the river's shores. By 
foot, boat, mule and packhorse. hopeful 
prospectors from all over the country 
swarmed into the area, and thousands 
of dollars’ worth of gold poured down 
the drainages and sluiceways along the 
Rogue's banks. 

There are fewer than 30 Inhabitants 
now on the 40-milc stretch of river be- 
tween Grave Creek and Illahe. Most 
of the old trails and cabins have long 
since been washed away by the relentless 
river, and unless one happens to stum- 
ble inadvertently into an overgrown min- 
ing ditch, there is little evidence any- 
where today that people ever lived or 
worked here. Most remarkable of all, 
without the intervention of man, money 
or management, nature has completely 
reclaimed the lower Rogue. 

This is as it should be. as far as the 
river people are concerned. They lake a 
dim view of most efforts, especially of 
government efforts, to improve upon a 
job that nature clearly has under control, 
just as they take a dim view of everything 
in the world outside the Rogue that af- 
fects their river. This is not because they 
have anything against the government, 
or against keeping the Rogue in its wild 
stale, but because they distrust the wis- 
dom of placing the river in the hands of 
federal agencies that do not always seem 
to know or understand it. 

When they cite, for example, the 
Bureau of Land Management's bridge 
across Kelsey Creek that washed out 
with the first flood, the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice's bridge at Agness that washed out 
before the approaches were even com- 
pleted, the BLM's relocation of the 
Rogue River Trail above Whisky Creek 
that washed out in the first high water, 
and half a dozen other bits and pieces 
of washed-out construction all under- 
taken against local — and obviously sensi- 
ble — objections, their reservations seem 
to have a certain validity. 

"But, heck. I'm not worried about 
this bunch,” said Red Keller of the 
official invasion that threatened to in- 
undate the Rogue last month. "All 
them government fellers really want 
to do while they're here is catch steel- 
head." 

That, of course, was what everyone 
was doing on the Rogue. end 
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hi lahle lenn 'ts jargon a spongier is iioi a freeloader, 
nor is chiseling eheaiing. You'll find out what they 
mean in the following story, a brief humorous history 
of the game by a man who is lO-time U.S. champion 
and yet is in no danger of being recognized, except, 
perhaps, in Hong Kong BY DICK MILES 



Surrouiuled by screaming officiuis, hungry icammales amt a chess 
game. King Alex engages Prinz Paneth in the celebraied long paint. 


A lex thrlich was the King of Chiselers. and the noblest 
'■ aspirant to his throne w as Paneth Farcas, Prin/ofSitz- 
lleisch. When King Alex and Prinz Paneth finally tangled, 
it produced the most remarkable point of table tennis ever 
played. In table tennis a chiseler is not a cheat, but the term 
is an equally opprobrious epithet for a stubbornly defen- 
sive player w-ho refuses to attack, pushing rather than 
smashing even the juiciest "meatball," In those leisurely 
days of the mid-'30s when King Alex reigned, if two good 
chiselers met only impatience or exhaustion prevented their 
pushing the ball back and forth forever. The King was a 
strapping Job, but the Prinz of Sitzdeisch was as patient 
as a penguin. 

I saw King Alex recently in the unlikely city of Ljubljana, 
J ugoslavia, where I had come to watch the 28th World 
Table Tennis Championships. During a slow afternoon's 
play we shared a table at the arena buffet and chatted about 
old times. Alex is an erect, 6-foot-4 Pole with a small, un- 
orthodox head and absurdly long arms. He can scratch a 
knee without stooping. In general, international table ten- 
nis stars are a band of sophisticates who can count to 21 
(but not higher) in a dozen languages, order Chateau 
d'Yquem by vintage and recommend a cheap hotel in Tai- 
pei or Rabat. Although less polished, Alex speaks 15 lan- 
guages— but he mutilates them. I'm told. Nonetheless, at 
big tournaments he is beset by players without a common 
language who huddle around him to exchange the sport's 
ultramontane news. With me. Alex usually starts talking in 
whatever language he happens to be thinking in at the mo- 
ment. until he realizes his mistake and raps his forehead to 
reset the wheels. The ensuing English is often memorable. 
Once, commenting on a player's sportsmanship, he said, 
"I should have the money how dishonest he is, ’’and again 
when I told him a certain unpopular player had married he 
asked ingenuously, "Against who?" 

The King of Chiselers' long point, is as famous in table 
tennis coteries as Tunney's long count is at Ring magazine. 
Quite literally that single point changed the game — changed 
it as much as the calamitous introduction of the sponge 
racket was to do 16 years later. The tale, however, through 
countless retellings, has collected an apocrypha not easily 
pruned, and King Alex himself had never told me the real 
story. So at the buffet in Ljubljana I asked him about it. He 
began by deprecating the entire affair. 

"Never believe it vaz three hours, Deek, like maybe you 
heered. I look at vatch ven first game begin, so I know 
exact. Vec play only two hours and tvelve minutes.*’ 

“Oh, I see. Alex,” 1 said. "Well, how long was the 
second game?" 

"Vee not play second game, Deek. It vaz first game." 

rominued 
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“Ah! Now I see! It was the first game 
that took two hours and 12 minutes. 
Well, then, how long was the long point?” 

"Ncin! Ncin! Deck. Es war die erste 
. . . It- pn-mier!" Alex was excited. Sput- 
terings of Hungarian and Sivcdish came 
out. He rapped his forehead in exaspera- 
tion. “Deck! Deck! Whole iiiaicli only 
vun point!” 

I knew if I asked one more stupid ques- 
tion Alex would have a fit, so I sat back 
and let him tell it. 

A Prague arena. 1936, the World 
Championships, 3,500 spectators. Ru- 
mania vs. Poland: a crucial match in the 
Swaythling Cup, the Davis Cup of table 
tennis. When the sealed team lineups 
were opened, Alex Hhrlich, Poland's King 
of Chisclers, and Pancth Farcas, Ruma- 
nia’s Prin/ of Sit/fleisch, were brought 
together in the first match. 

King Alex had one tactical advantage: 
a fair attacking forehand. Prin/ Paneili 
had no driving stroke wliatescr. His 
haughty, professorial manner suggested 
that he thought hard hitting unbecom- 
ing conduct. “S<i much a pusher Pancth 
is,” says Alex, “he not even attack ven he 
practice.” Gamesmanship began even 
before the players came to the table. 
While Prinz Pancth laced his sneakers. 
Alex ostentatiously announced he'd lay 
4 to 1 he'd win. Me spoke in Rumanian. 
“I bet everything,” he told me. “the food, 
hotel, train. If I lose whole team valk 
back to Varsaw. Ven vee come to table 
for varmup, I attack. Backhand! Fore- 
hand! Very hard. Pancth, he is clever. 
He pretend he cannot return." 

Pancth won the umpire’s toss. Just as 
he prepared to serve, however, King Alex 
turned his back on his opponent, walked 
dramatically to the Polish bench and 
returned with his special chiseling bat. 
“So big around it is,” Alex explained, 
extending his enormous hands to water- 
melon length. “It is very heavy, but for 
pushing never do I miss.” Prinz Pancth 
glanced coldly at Alex’ perfectly legal 
oulsized bat and served contemptuous- 
ly. Alex returned to the forehand, and 
I’aneth returned to the backhand. Alex 
returned to his opponent’s forehand, and 
Pancth returned to the backhand. Alex 
again insisted on the forehand; Paneth 
again insisted on the backhand. And 


so it went . . . and went . . . and went. 

Even a small-time chisclcr knows that 
winning a pushing duel requires dogged- 
ness more than skill. The first few points 
arc crucial. The burden of catching up 
must be put on one’s opponent. Then, 
when his own passivity becomes unen- 
durable and his chiseling determination 
cracks, he overreaches himself and he’s 
lost. Alex therefore played the first point 
as though it were match point, but 35 
miniilcs later the electric scoreboards still 
read 0- 0. Alex was undisturbed: he had 
a plan. If the Rumania-l‘oland team en- 
counter went the nine-match limit, Pa- 
ncth. Rumania's hope, would have to 
play Alex’ two other teammates. Said 
Alex. “I not vorry. Perhaps I not vin 
match. But Pancth absolutely play no 
more. He need rest for six months. I keel 
him for my team.” 

Elapsed time: 70 minutes. Score: 0-0, 
first game. The pattern of play had be- 
come hypnotic. Pancth Farcas had begun 
the matcli as erect as a Rumanian aristo- 
crat, but he had shriveled with every re- 
turn and now looked like a hunchbacked 
robot. Pools of perspiration had formed 
at the feet of both players, and Alex re- 
members wondering w hen Paneth would 
finally wear out. Alex himself had a prob- 
lem. The extra weight of his chiseling 
bat had begun to tire his arm. His rem- 
edy was extraordinary. After one return, 
he deftly switched his bat and continued 
the point left-handed. Farcas didn’t no- 
tice. He simply kept pushing the ball to 
that same spot on the table- except now 
Alex' switch had turned the match into 
a forehand-to-forehand struggle. 

With a sudden twitch the umpire 
stopped following the ball and glared 
at Alex. The King was unnerved. “At 
first I think he is Rumanian. Then I see 
the trouble. His neck! Forth and back 
it had go for 85 minutes and now ii lock 
in this position. So new umpire come in 
vile vcc still play point. Now' two Austri- 
an players come back to hall. They are 
surprised vcc still play. They had go to 
movies after vee begin, and now they 
think electric score machine must be ka- 
put. It still say zero-zero! And soon also 
vee lo.se second umpire. His vife had 
make dinner and he must absolutely go 
home.” Alex switched the bat back to 


his right hand. “And now I see Pancth 
seem vcakcr. Soon, I think, 1 attack and 
vin. But not yet. I had svorc on my lips 
to my captain I attack not vun ball till 
Pancth is absolutely dead, and I see he 
still have forces.” 

Meanwhile the tournament commit- 
tee panicked. Alex and Paneth had 
started at 7 p.m., and it was now 8:40. 
The angry hecklers had left and only a 
few dozers remained, but not a point 
had been scored, and the finals, sched- 
uled for the follow ing night, no longer 
seemed distant. So they called an on- 
the-spot emergency meeting of the In- 
ternational Table Tennis Federation. 
Through the loudspeakers the delegates 
were summoned, and they convened in 
a special room behind the stands. The 
first order of business was the roll call. 
“America?”" Here!” "Austria?” “Here!” 
And so it went until the chairman called, 
"Poland?” No reply. “Poland,” he in- 
sisted. No reply. Suddenly everyone re- 
alized that the delegate from Poland 
was the King of Chisclers himself! Since 
no decision could be legal without his 
vote, the delegates picked up their chairs, 
marched down tocourlsidc and arranged 
themselves near the barrier on Alex’ 
side of the tabic. Sometime during the 
second hour, to keep his man relaxed, 
Alex’ captain, Jakob Gorski, had set a 
chessboard on a table near the sideline 
and had started a game with Alex. Be- 
tween returns Alex w ould sneak a glance 
at the position and whisper his moves 
to Gorski. When the delegates arrived 
the chess game was necessarily aban- 
doned. "But I have rook for knight and 
a vinning position,” protested Alex. 
“Vile vee play, there is meeting.” Alex 
went on. “Delegates ask first if vee agree 
to a draw. I say no. Paneth also say no. 
Then they ask if vee agree to live-point 
games. Paneth now say yes. But again 
I .say no. I am stronger, 1 say. In five 
points perhaps I lose. But in tventy- 
vun points, never! 1 vill push him into 
ground! But vile I speak. Deck, 1 not 
take notice, and so it happen I push just 
vun ball to Pancth’s backhand. Now 
you see. Deck. fv>r two hours tvelve min- 
utes had Paneth pushed forehands. Ball 
had crossed net more than tvelve thou- 
sand times— tvclvc thousand times, 
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LAST NlCil ri 1 r WLN r 1 () 11 IE OPERA. Today it is equally at home at a leisurely 
family outing. Whatever the occasion, the 1966 Cadillac is always a brilliant companion. Its wonderfully 
quiet and luxurious interiors achieve a supreme standard of touring comfort. And its v^ariable ratio power 
steering provides driving ease without equal. Drive the new Cadillac soon. You will surely agree that 1966 is 
Cadillac's finest year in every way. Netu elegance, new excellence, new excitement! 
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NORWAY — worn by U.S. OLYMPIC SKIERS at Innsbruck A 
100% 4 ply wool heavy weight Ragg sock, "STA-SIZED" Shrink 
Treated. OSLO — same as NORWAY, but in fou'' fashion-color 
twist combinations; Blue, Gold, Gr-'-'n, Red. INNSBRUCK — "Foot 
Huggers" thermal S-t-r-e-t-c-h sock of 80% wc*', 0''’' nylon. Nylon 
plaited over soft wool in thermal cushion stitch for extra warmth 
and comfort. Also m Viking Black. Vikmg Blue, Viking Red. JESTER 
— smart new "tapered" 36 inch long cap of soft Hi-Bulk Orio" 
Acrylic. Made in a variable 4.color contrasting ct.-.pe pattern, 
HEADBAND - striking wool "fashioned" Jacquard pattern band 


m 2-color combinations - four that match Arapahoe Ski l eggings. 
ARAPAHOE — heavy weight Jacquard pattern legging of 100% 
worsted. 26 inch height, strong elastic Stirrup. Also in Black/White, 
Brite Blue/Navy, OhveiBiack , . . headbands to match, ARLBERG 
— "Foot Huggers" 25 inch over-the-knee S't-r-e-t-c-h knicker sock 
of 90% wool, 10% nylon. "STA-SIZED" Shrink Treated. Also in 
Black/Cranberry, Dark Gruen/Olive, Regert Blue/Navy, • There 
are many more V/igv,'am styles and colors a; icjJing ski shops, de- 
partment and sporting goods stores. WIGWAM MILLS, Inc., She- 
boygan, Wisconsin. In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd-, Hull. Quebec. 
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Deck, and nol vun ball had I give lo 
backhand! So ven 1 give him backhand, 
Paneth scream! 1 look. He is helpless! 
He cannot move his arm to change! It 
push forehand by itself! But ball go 
right through backhand side! And so 
first point become mine. And now ! give 
it to him. Deck. I say to him. in Ru- 
manian, of course, 'Paneth, I am sorry 
this point over. 1 vaz just beginning lo 
enjoy it. >'ou arc much better pusher 
than 1 thought, Paneth. Perhaps it is 
possible you \ill even vin this match. 
But remember, Paneth, I am not best 
pusher of my team. Against the others 
you vill have to be more steady.' " 

The match ended abruptly. When the 
second point had gone a mere 20 min- 
utes, a member of the Polish bench be- 
hind Alc-x began to feel hungry. With- 
out realizing the psychological elTect it 
would have on Paneth, he reached down 
into an equipment bag and pulled out 
a knife, a long loaf of bread and a two- 
fool Polish sausage. He started slicing 
sandwiches. Another player filled cups 
from a huge coffee thermos. Paneth, 
who could see all this from his position 
at the table, must have assumed that the 
Poles were prepared for a winter siege. 
He began to mumble — soon Alex could 
pick up the words. “He vaz saying over 
and over. ‘He not make me cra/y, he 
not make me crazy, he not make me 
crazy.' *’ Then it happened. For the first 
lime in his career the Prinz of Silzficisch 
attacked. Ferociously! His first drive, in- 
credibly. went in. Alex returned it. Pan- 
clh smashed again, even harder. When 
that one came back too, something 
snapped. With one grotesque windup, a 
holler and a swat that sent ball and bat 
together sailing wildly over the King’s 
head, the Prin/ of Sit/fleisch ran scream- 
ing off the court. 

1 thanked Alex for the story. The are- 
na buffet in Ljubljana, where we still 
sat over coffee, had become crowded. 
The World Table Tennis Championships 
bring together more countries than any 
other sporting event except the Olym- 
pics, and this year 444 players and 123 
delegates from 49 nations attended. At 
one table the representative from Gha- 


na was trying to explain to a tourna- 
ment official his desire to rent an electric 
heater, and at another a gentleman I'd 
met in Pnompenh was violently stroking 
his bat through the air demonstrating 
somebody's backhand. In the process, 
he upset a tray carried by a waitress who 
passed just as he took his baekswing. 
and some astonished North Koreans 
were showered with scrambled eggs. 
Two Oriental photographers. Chinese 
and .lapanesc apparently, were discuss- 
ing in painfully slow English the most 
desirable apertures and shutter speeds 
for table tennis. Some off-duty ushers 
asked me to autograph their programs 
and. in mufti as 1 was, the recognition 
was unexpected. It could not have oc- 
curred in the U.S., which, for a tabic 
tennis star, is a bleak, demilitarized /one 
between Eurojjc and Asia, where the 
major tournaments are held. Indeed, so 
untroubled is the anonymity of an Amer- 
ican champion in his homeland that one 
could be ranked first by the FBI and first 
by the U.S. Table Tennis Association 
and pursue both careers successfully. 
Some years ago a splenetic editor of the 
New York IVorkl-Tekwrant inserted my 
picture in the crossword puzzle and de- 
manded for I across, "pictured U.S. 
Table Tennis Champion.” Thereafter 
I was the butt of Jokcslcrs at my table 
tennis club who twitted me about indig- 
nant letters to the editor protesting the 
difficulty of the puzzle. But once, while 
sharing a ricksha w ith Mr. Chung, chair- 
man of the Hong Kong Ping Pong Tong, 
1 was greeted deferentially by a passing 
coolie. "Ah! Mr, Miles! You back Hong 
Kong now?" 

From the buffet Alex Ehrlich and 1 
could sec the playing fioor with its 20 
tables. It was a splendid, colorful sight 
that contrasted vividly with the cellars 
that house Manhattan’s two table ten- 
nis clubs. But the matches, however fast, 
were depressing. 

To the unaccustomed eye a topflight 
modern (able tennis match might well 
appear a game played in the recreation 
room of an asylum by two berserk pa- 
tients. The days of Good King Alex are 
gone. Rarely nowadays does the ball 
cross the net more than five times on any 
point. Standing close to the table, both 


players trade drives w ith increasing speed 
and spin until one or the other commits 
an error or scores on a kill. The game, 
in fact, has become so fast that in 1955 
Japan’s Tanaka won the world singles 
championship in a final three-game 
match that lasted 12 minutes. This fre- 
netic style, introduced by the Japanese 
and perfected by the Chinese, has, say 
some experts, reduced a sport to a game, 
but they agree it is not madness, merely 
winning percentage. Spectacular, long- 
range defensive play is obsolete. In many 
ways the changes in the game parallel 
those in lawn tennis, a sport many peo- 
ple feel has been ruined by the big-serve- 
and-vollcy style. 

Ferenc Sido. the Hungarian, joined 
Alex and me at our table. Even when he 
was world champion in 195.3, his 200 
pounds on a lumberjack frame refuted 
the popular notion that table tennis stars 
are shrimps, but he had widened and he 
settled into the chair cautiously. Sido 
and I had split about eight matches over 
the years, but we never had a disputed 
point. He was not a hanky-panky artist 
who would accidentally step on the ball 
if he didn’t like it or make his sneakers 
squeak on the floor during a deuce point. 
The closest we had come to a rift was 
when his team photographer happened 
to catch my picture measuring the net 
with a dollar bill (the net is 6 inches, a 
dollar 6 and it ran in a Budapest news- 
paper above the caption. "Capitalist 
puppet Dick Miles judges even the net 
by a dollar bill.” 

On a court near us the men’s singles 
world champion, Chuang Tse-lung of 
Red China, was dispatching a Nigerian. 
They were exchanging frenzied counter- 
drives with such haphazardness that a 
stranger at quick glance could nol have 
guessed which player was champion — 
yet the score read 19-5 for Chuang. Sido 
shook his head sadly. "Ach! It's crazy,” 
he said. "It’s loo fast. There is no play. 
These spongers, they ruin the game with 
their speed.” Alex Ehrlich disagreed. 
“Neill.' Neiiif Das ist voonderful. These 
Checnamen, how they attack! Just look. 
Toiijaim I'atuujue'.'' 

The King of Chiselers defending a style 
so opposed to his own seemed self-con- 
tradictory, but in a negative way he re- 
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gards himself as its founder. After his 
famous long point in 1936 and other 
endurance contests (there had been a 754- 
hour match that year that ended only 
when the players agreed to toss a coin) 
a cry went up for a time-limit rule. In 
1937 the International Federation set a 
maximum of 20 minutes for the comple- 
tion of a 21 -point game, and to provoke 
attacking play it lowered the net from 
SYa inches to six inches. 

These two changes advanced the sport 
to its middle period. The six-inch net 
particularly vitalized the sport by creal- 
ingattacking champions. Bohumil Vana. 
the Bouncing Czech. Ferenc Sido of 


Hungary and Marlin Rcisman and I 
w'cre among them. But pitted against 
the attackers were the defensive greats, 
such as Richard Bcrgmann and Johnny 
Leach, those incredible ballet dancers 
who ranged 15 feet behind the tabic. 

The clashes between these opposing 
styles -attack and defense produced 
the sport's most spectacular play. I re- 
member a typically stunning match of 
thi period: Rcisman against Bcrgmann 
in the 1948 World Championships in 
London's Empire Pool. Ten thousand 
people watched it. 

Marty Reisman is a tall, cadaverous 
New Yorker with a bird's face and black- 
rimmed glasses. Mis only muscle is an 


overdeveloped biceps. Nevertheless, his 
forehand drive was the most explosive 
shot in the game, and during the 1948 
World's the crack of his bat echoed all 
over the hall, If the ball breaks during 
a volley the point is replayed but, even 
so, if Reisman blasted a winner and the 
ball flew apart he held up his arm to the 
crowd and delightedly flexed his biceps. 
He insisted his heart was weak. Once, 
playing doubles against two poor play- 
ers. he murdered a setup needlessly hard 
and with the same follow-through fear- 
fully clutched his chest. Turning to me. 
he whimpered. "My Cod! My heart!" 
"Well." I Said, “slow' down. Don't hit 


so hard.” "Arc you kidding?" he gasped. 
"I'd rather die!" 

Rcisman's opponent for the memora- 
ble London match, Austrian-born Rich- 
ard Bcrgmann. four times world singles 
champion, was the greatest defensive 
player of all time. Bcrgmann was a color- 
ful character as well, and his flair for 
dramatics usually spiced his matches. 
If he expected a time-limit encounter, 
he placed three clocks under the table 
whose successive alarms were set for 12. 
17 and 19 minutes. A wristwatch would 
have done the job. but "wearing one," 
he said, "impairs my rare balance." The 
protests of startled opponents eventually 
got the alarm clocks banned. At the 


start of every match the ball is chosen 
by mutual consent after both players 
spin and squeeze it to test its roundness 
and resilience. Bcrgmann. the perfection- 
ist, once made headlines in Tokyo when 
he delayed a match two hours by reject- 
ing some four gross of balls. Another 
lime, against Japan's Tomila, he charged 
in for a drop shot with such momentum 
that to avoid crashing into the table he 
leaped on it, bounded across the net, 
and there brandished his arms like King 
Kong while he glared menacingly at his 
opptment. 

fhe Reisman-Bergmann match was a 
thrilling spectacle of defense vs. attack 
and, though Rcisman lost, for a kid 
playing in his first World's he gave 
Bcrgmann a fright. In that presponge- 
racket era the court was 40 by 20 feet. 
The barriers were 15‘/i feet behind the 
table and 7i4 feet from the sides. To re- 
turn a hard-hit drive a defensive player 
must retreat and allow the ball to decel- 
erate to a speed more reasonable than 
the 120 mph at which it crosses the net. 
His return must be kept low. If it is not, 
his opponent's subsequent drive will 
have a steeper trajectory and force him 
to retreat still farther so that the ball can 
fall into the pocket between waist and 
knees from which the defensive chop 
shots are most comfortably stroked. 
Reisman was hitting the ball so hard 
against Bcrgmann that it was still rising 
when it reached the barrier, and Bcrg- 
mann, having no more court behind 
him. had to intercept it at the awkward, 
shoulder-high level or get passed entire- 
ly. To return one drive. Bcrgmann ac- 
tually hopped over the knee-high bar- 
rier and, on another, running backward, 
he toppled right over it. Thereupon, to 
protest his narrow confinement in a 
court 40 by 20. the grand Bcrgmann 
stomped on and flattened the barriers at 
his flanks and rear. The crowd cheered, 
and Bergmann bowed loftily. When the 
umpire had reset the barriers Rcisman 
flexed his muscle. 

Though we took only one cup away 
from London that year, we routed the 
favored Hungarian and English teams 
with such celerity that the English were 
appalled by the American style. "It's too 
fast,” said Ivor Montagu, head of the 
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Remember how cozy it was when you and your wife 
were both working? 


Life was uncomplicated. You had few 
rcsponsiljiliiies. You made enough between the 
two of you to splurge with a big night on the 
town every so often. 

Then everything changed. Two incomes became 
one. Two mouth.s became three . , . then four. 
You’re now paying off a car, a house — 
everything, it seems. Sure, you'd like to own 
more life insurance. \\'ho wouldn't — in your 
shoes. But what do you use for money? 

You’re far from alone. Many other business and 
professional men, finding themselves in a similar 
position, have turned to yEtna Life’s Family 
Income Plan. This is a sensible way to get the 
most protection for your money at the time you 


need it most— right now. Then, as your family 
grows and becomes more independent, the 
protection decreases and the cash values increase. 
In choosing your life insurance company, 
as in choosing anything unfamiliar but important, 
it’s wise to let reputation guide you. 
yEtna has the reputation of being the choice 
of businessmen. For instance, more l)usincsses 
are group insured witlj .Tvcna Life than with 
any other company. And this same professional 
service that businessmen prefer is availaljlc to 
you for your personal insurance needs. 

Your local ^tna Life representative is a man 
who really knows insurance. His services arc free. 
Use them. 



LIFE & CASUALTY 


THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 


JETS A LIFE INSURANCE CO., JEtna. Casualty and Surety Co., Standard Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Internationally 
accepted by 
expert skiers 
as the finest 



ski poles made. 

A pair will help your skiing 
and mark you as someone 
who knows what is best and 
is willing to pay for it. 

Oddly enough, they cost very 
little more, last a lot 
longer and are a much 
greater help to skiing than 
ordtnary poles. 

Gift Certificates at all Scott 
dealers. Giving Scott will 
mark you as one who 
really cares and knows what 
is best. 



L. I. Bean. Inc. 

380 Main St., Freeporl, Maine 04032 



The deck is 
stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead- 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


English TT Association, “ft's detrimen- 
tal to the Game.” And strangely enough, 
despite the history of chiseling and long 
points, they paid us the paradoxical trib- 
ute of proposing to the International 
f ederation that the net be raised again. 
While this was debated we lost in the 
finals of the Swaythling Cup to the 
Czechs w ho. incidentally, outhit us, and 
the six-inch net stayed. If the Hritish 
thought the game had become too fast, 
they, and indeed llie whole world, Itad 
yet to learn about real speed. 

A 

I V. shot unlieard around the world 
heralded the modern game. Doug Cart- 
land. the American star, came back from 
the Bombay World Championships in 
1952. and at the table tennis club in 
New York he described it: “Everyone 
was watching the .lapancse players. It 
was their first appearance in a World's, 
and they looked pretty good. Especially 
Fuji and Mayashi. Crisp penholder grip 
foreltands — " “Penholders?" someone 
asked. “How can they hit that way?” 
Displaying imaginary chopsticks. Cart- 
land continued. "It's ihcir natural eating 
grip. Anyway, their first tw o players were 
all right, but their third player. .Satoh. 
looked like a joke. Little guy. Pigeon- 
toed. glasses, looked half dead. Like he 
came for the Indian sun. Couldn't drive, 
couldn't chop. Just kinda blocked it 
back. Wasn't even in the first 10 in Ja- 
pan, but they brought liim over because 
they thought his style might gi\c some 
trouble. But he had this weird bat. see. 
Carried it around in a special wooden 
box. Wouldn't let anyone touch it or 
look at it e.xccpt when he played. No- 
body had ever seen anything like it be- 
fore. Sponge rubber it was. Foam an 
inch thick. He'd hit the ball and there 
was absolutely no sound. So naturally 
you never knew when to start moving 
for the shot. The ball was on top of you 
before you look your backswing. 

"And talk about crazy spins! The ball 
sunk in his bat and came catapulting 
out of there like he'd had a sling.shot. 
He didn't seem to be doing anything at 
all, but he had the best players in the 
world going crazy. Bcrgmann was miss- 
ing simple push shots, and Sido was 

HO 


Gott-im-Himmcling all over the hall. 
Two players actually ripped the rubber 
off their bats and tried to play against 
his spins with bare wood! But he just 
kept winning. He’d bow humbly to his 
opponent before the match, and after he 
won it he'd bow apologetically. Hut the 
big match was Saioh-Lanskoy. Everyone 
was waiting to sec that one.” “Michel 
I anskoy? The Frenchman? Why him?” 
asked an eager junior. "He's not so 
good." “He’s not good, but he's r/t-n/,” 
Cartland continued. "Can't hear a thing 
without his earpiece, and he always turns 
that off when he plays. Claims he con- 
centrates better that way. So everyone 
figured Saloh's soundless bat wouldn't 
niakc any difTercnce to Lanskoy. Sure 
enough, when they played, l.anskoy 
took the first game. Well, boy oh boy, 
they were rubbing their hands. ‘See! 
Thai's the answer.' they said. ‘We'll plug 
up our ears with wax and practice. Next 
time wc'il cream him.' Only trouble was 
that Satoh turned around and creamed 
Lanskoy in the next three games and w on 
the match. Then he goes on to win the 
world title. Satoh was as surprised as 
anyone else. He seemed almost embar- 
rassed. He didn't mean to cause so much 
trouble. Even the Japanese were sorry 
they had brought him. They didn't want 
to get a bad reputation after their first 
World's, and they were actually coach- 
ing Satoh's opponents. They can all 
beat him." 

In Japan, Satoh bad been regarded as 
a crackpot, and his sponge was old stuff 
and ineffectual. He couldn't win a tour- 
nament. But in Bombay for the lirst 
time in his life he was a hero. People 
whispered he was a scientist who had 
perfected the ultimate substance with 
w hich to cover a table tennis bat. Actu- 
ally. he was a watchmaker. When he flew 
home to Tokyo w ith the cup. 1 6-year-old 
kids jeered and hurled challenges at him. 
He couldn't lake it. Satoh was driven to 
sake, and this abused, apologetic ho- 
munculus who had wrecked the game in 
10 days was never seen again in interna- 
tional play. 

But sponge was. Despite tlie furor it 
provoked— at tournaments players car- 
ried placards reading “Ban tiie Bat" — 
the ITTF shilly-shallied. Mr. Montagu 
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Light up a Kent. ..you’ve got a good 
thing going. Good taste from good 
tobaccos through the Kent filter. 


KENT. ..THE ONE CIGARETTE FOR EVERVONE WHO SMOKES, 






Being there longer than most isn’t enough. 

You've got to arrive at tlic best way to make 
Bourbon. Tlien work hard, e\erv day, to keep 
making it that way. 

So. we still make our mash with more of the 
costlier small grains. 'I'hcv push up the price, but 
smooth out the flavor. 

We double-distill drop by drop, instead of the 
faster big batch way. 

W'e e\en make our own barrels, from pre- 
selected heartland white oak— charred on the 
inside to 3/22". From this char comes the mar- 
riage of bod\' and fla\ or that is ours alone. 

And \^•e taste test, each season as the whiskey- 
ages, to be sure what reaches you deseiv'cs to 
carry our name. W’hat doesn’t never will. 

I lead of the Bourbon familv? 

Our whiskc\- got to the top be- 
cause people ranked it best. g.' 

As long as wc ha\e anvthing to do u 
about it, thev alwavs will. 


.i. 


Kentucky straight 6ourt»n whiskies. 

86 proof and 100 proof bottled in bond. Distilled 

and bottled at the Forks of the Elkhorn 

by the Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort. Ky. 






\bu don’t gM to 
head of the Bourdon family 
by just sitting around 
growing old. 
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said grandly, “First we must beat it: 
then we can ban it.’* Meanwhile the 
spongers turned the sport into a crap 
game. Upset followed upset. Strokes, 
footwork and touch became obsolete 
terms. All a player needed was a thicker, 
faster sponge than his opponent: the bat 
did the rest. Standing close to the table, 
he could produce spins and drives im- 
possible to duplicate with normal rub- 
ber. The effect was like a tennis racket 
strung with heavy rubber bands, Reis- 
man, who didn't switch, said it was like 
“fighting against a machine gun with a 
bow and arrow.” Nobody really liked 
the new game, not even the spongers. 
They gleefully scored upsets against nor- 
mal rubber but haled playing each oth- 
er. At a practice tournament in New 
York I remember two class-C spongers, 
who got paired against each other, both 
screaming. “C'mon, lemmee play that 
Miles instead.” 

The sponge offered new hope for 
class-B players and veterans, and they 
were the first to switch. Yugoslavia’s 
Zarko Doiinar was seven points off the 
top with normal rubber, but with his new 
artillery he was the best in Europe in 
1954. At the London World's that year, 
he swaggered around with his sponge 
bat in an elaborate wooden case, a la 
Satoh. He had painted a skull and cross- 
bones on it. beneath which 28 of his star 
victims had signed and. since he and 1 
were .scheduled to play each other in the 
singles, he'd already reserved a space 
marked “29” for me. Whenever we hap- 


pened to pass on the playing floor he'd 
wave the grim bo.x at me and ask, “1 low’s 
No. 29 today?" But I chopped him down 
three straight and asked him to auto- 
graph my primitive rubber bat. It was 
the first hint that plain rubber and a de- 
fensive chop could contain sponge and 
the attacking game. 

Five years later, in 1959. nearly every 
tournament player had switched to 
sponge. The Red Chinese wizards were 
sending players rather than “observers” 
to the World Championships, and they 
were picking the lock the Japanese had 
kept on the game since Satoh 's appear- 
ance in 1952. That year, at the World’s 
in Dortmund, Germany, the Chinese 
captured the men's singles title, but only 
just, for the draw created a personal war 
between them and me, pairing China’s 
three best players against me in succes- 
sion. Result: 1 slew two Chinese dragons 
with my "bow and arrow" before the 
third one got me in a five-game semi- 
final thriller. Despite their eventual vic- 
tory. the Chinese were stunned. They 
played the same bashing, sponge style 
a-s the Japane.se, but 1 was almost the 
last holdout clinging to normal rubber, 
and my ancient equipment was so nov- 
el it confounded them just as Satoh’s 
sponge had confounded everyone in 
Bombay. They banged into my defense, 
and my chops sent their drives to the 
heart of the net. I was dubbed the Sponge 
Tamer. As a result, the Chinese went 
home and invented their own chopper, 
Chang Shih-lin. 

conliimed 


If you start 
daydreaming at 
work about a great 
autumn day 
in the woods, 


the man next to you 
must be smoking 
Field & Stream. 



ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Findi Healing Substance That 

Relieves Pain — Shrink* Hemorrhoid* 

For the first time science ha* found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferer* made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-DyneO)— discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
poBitory or ointment form under the name 
Preparation //®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 



Indianapolis ^ 

Foyt Wins Pole Position 
With Record 161.223 mph 


foyt wins 

TRENTON 200 


CLARK WINS 500 A1 


Jim Clark Wod^hamp 

Phoenix 150 Taken by Branson 

AtTrenton 

Langhorne 1 00 to McElreath 


...and they all had a Tiger 


For the second year in a row, most of the major races have been 
won with fuels and lubricants supplied by Humble and its affili- 
ates. Special Esso Racing fuels powered the winning cars in twelve 
of the U. S. Auto Club Championship races . . . more victories 
than all other oil companies combined. And Jimmy Clark rode 
the Tiger, not only in the Indianapolis 500, but all the way to the 
World Championship. 

Take a tip from the winners and put a Tiger in your tank! New 
High-cnergy Esso Extra gasoline has the; (!) cleaning power; 
(2) firing power; (3) octane power for championship performance 
in your car. Happy MotorIngJ 


HUMBLE 

OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
AMERICA'S LEADING ENERGY COMPANY 


MAKERS OF ESSO PRODUCTS 



PUT A TIGER IN YOUR TANK! 




In Trenton Race 

Foyt’s Lotus-Ford 
Outdistances Field 

TRENTON. NJ— <AP)— O*-|0iKl. a lap bchiDd F(>*e. Third 
(endinc national driving •• • «« r • 

RutherfonJ Wins 


150.686 


Foyt Wins 
100-Miler 


in their tanks! 


Big Car Race' 
To Branson I 

M.-EIrriKli 2n<' 

Foyt Sril I 

Don Branwin 0‘ . .... 


McElrealh, Foyt 
1*2 at [..anghornc 

LANCHORNE. Pa — (AP) — 
Jim McElrcath ot Arlington 
won the 123-mlIc title event 
In the U.5 Auto Club cham* 
pioojhip race here Sunday 
with an average xpecd rf 
tMJ57 mile* an hour. 


COMPANY. 
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Don't miss the famous 
lapan Air Lines 



"WELCOME ABOARD" 


...from Noriko in California 



where lapan Air Lines DC-8 
let Couriers take off at least 
twice a day from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles 
across the Pacific to Tokyo. 
Stop over, if you wish, in 
Honolulu for a sunny 
Hawaiian holiday- 
al no extra fare 


...from Fumiko in hlong Kong 

where the welcome of your gracious 
kimono-clad lAL Fiostess is a pre- 
lude to delightful service in the 
fapanese manner, let up to Tokyo 
or down to Bangkok. Singapore. 

Diakarta Or fly lAL from Hong 
Kong through India and the 
Middle Fast to Curope. 





...from Shoko in London 


(ft 




where lAL is the only airline offer- 
ing both routes to lapan. Tly lAL's 
"Silk Road" via Rome. India, and 
Southeast Asia. Or lake the fast 
North Pole route via Hamburg, 
er way. you enjoy airline 
service unique in all the 
world. 


Wherever in the world you fly the magnificent let Couriers 
of lapan Air Lines, the pleasures of the Orient continue on 
and on and on "amid the calm beauty of lapan at almost 
the speed of sound." 

See your travel agent or 

UAPAN AIR LINES 



I got m\ first look at Chang in a I’raguc 
arena in f963. Alev Fhrlieh and I wete 
perched in an aerie cuphcmisiicallv de- 
scribed b> the tournament committee as 
the "pla>ers‘ section." On the tiny green 
rectangle far below us the finals of the 
SwaythlingCup between Japan and Chi- 
na were being played. China had lost the 
first match, and a new Chinese player 
was at the table warming up to play the 
second. No one knew who he was. 

"They must be dumping." I shouted 
to the King of Chisclcrs. "The Chinese 
arc dumping to Japan and I've got 
S200 on them." The 400 cviserls ss ho had 
studied the Chinese players for a week 
were also slumped. Out came 400 pro- 
grams. as everyone tried to find out who 
the unknown player was. To the rest of 
the 9.000 fans we must have seemed like 
a rooting section waving Hags, but we 
were trying to identify the mysterious 
player by the number on his hack. It 
was difiiculi at that altitude, but a Ger- 
man with Japanese binoculars finally got 
it. "His name is Chang Shih-lin." he 
called out. It was not frightening that I 
didn’t rccogni/e the name . . , the Chi- 
nese bashers arc all good. But Chang was 
not bashingin the warmup. He was prac- 
ticing, of all things, his iTu>p' .And then 
from our seats we picked up a refrain 
as nostalgic as Deep Purple, the unmis- 
takable click of his plain rubber bat. In 
the modern game the anomalous figure of 
a plain rubber chopper against the l>est 
spongers in the world was unthinkable. 
How could they possibly send him in? 
Thai’s when 1 screamed. "[Jump." But 
Chang’s dead bat controlled the sponge 
spins, and the more the Japanese ' juiced" 
the ball the more spin they got back them- 
selves. Chang was the byproduct of my 
victories in Dortmund, and the gentle- 
men of Japan got a humiliating lesson 
in spin. 

Spin, of course, is the ingredient in 
table tennis that eludes even (he sophis- 
ticated fan. So subtle is the wrist action 
that a player can hit a slow, tip-spin 
drive that’s easy to return and then fol- 
low it with an apparent duplicate that 
will zoom crazily off the bat of an un- 
wary opponent and shoot 20 or .^0 feet 
straight up. A basement player in the 
U.S. would have no more chance of 
roMmufd 
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Pick of the pros-authentic 
parkas of lustrous Antroii nylon 
and rugged DuPont nylon. 

Action-light. 

Tops for warding off wind and 
weather. 

And a snap to care for-the 
easiest wash -wear care keeps 
them looking like new! 

Make your next parka 
‘Antron’or DuPont nylon by 




Men's jacket. ■‘Downer": 100'. Antron* nylon quilled lo 100' 
Dacron* 88 polyester fiberftll. about $32,50. Woman's jacket. "Miss 
Carousel" ; 100' i DuPont nylon, about $39.95. Boys' jackets, "Aspen 
Jr." • I 00'",' Du Pont nylon, from $25-$28 
•Du Pont's registered trademarks. Du Pont 
makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 

Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chtmistr^ 




R.a>C0r— Style that adds zing to the air of a man who wears 
them. Smart black leather that keeps its shine. Handsomely 
stitched moc toe. Perfect for guys who like husky, man-type 
shoes. (And guys who like sensible prices.) Lulhtr ittm to ugofs 

Most Pedwin styles are $10 to $15. 

pedwin. 

young ideas in shoes 
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returning a ‘'loop" by Chuang Tsc-lung 
than he would have of returning a serve 
by Pancho Gon/:aies. Indeed, tennis 
players themselves arc ballled by the 
spins of the .smaller game. A few years 
ago Kenny Roscwall and 1 met un- 
expectedly in Hong Kong at a parly 
given by a rich tailor. There was a ta- 
ble handy, and our ho.sl arranged a 
game between us. I would have been 
kinder to Kenny, but the tailor had sold 
me a tight suit, so I punished his guest, 
Roscwall proved what I always had 
known: he's a great fighter. Hut he 
scored about five points a game and 
went off muttering, "Boy! I wish Lew 
Hoad were here." 

Once a table tennis player is hooked 
by the game, he seldom strays. ,^t Lju- 
bljana I saw the same faces I had seen 



One Chicayo plii\er often chews, hh hut Ut 
shreth after m using a paniciilarly eusty shot. 

for 20 years. In what other spon can a 
man so easily vent his spleen? I've seen 
tennis players bobble a lob and go from 
rage to insanity when they couldn't de- 
stroy (heir rackets, For frustrated golf- 
ers, wrapping six-irons around trees is 
expensive. But a table tennis bat? Even 
a weakling can splinter it. and the satis- 
faction is worth the S5 he'll pay to re- 
place it an hour later. In fact, some find 
this loo light a penance for missing a 
setup. A player 1 know in Chicago has 
to bite the sponge off his bat and chew 
it to shreds before he feels absolved 

conimuftl 



Oinoga 


the civilized cigar! 

Built like a filter cigarette. 
Mild as a cigar can get. 
Pleasure without inhaling. 




A gift fit for an emperor... your own 
at-home BROMO-Seltzer Dispenser 


How nice to have Bromo around the 
house. When you're suffering upset 
stomach-headache and nervous ten- 
sion that go with it-relax . . . Bromo's 
ready to relieve in just six seconds. 
So why wait for a tablet when Bromo's 
ready to relieve faster than anything 
available without a prescription. Bromo 
dispenser $3.00, dispenser bottle $1.98 
-both in gift box for only $2.98. How 
nice to have BromoSeltzer around 
when you need it! Simply follow label 
directions and avoid excessive use. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


MAIL TO: 

Bromo-Seltier Gift Kit S 

Box 331, Morris Plains, New Jersey 

Please send me Bromo Gilt 

Kits at S2.98 each. 

Namn 

Address 

City State 

eii«M iIlM Itm >Hii IM Xtlittrr 0n«i g«d vil; 

U a I IDJ III IcniloriH Y«>« m Kilti «r Mtiilio 
•kirt preliitiM. rit«l<itd. liHWM. tiiM ir •tkn- 
x(i inlr<ti4 ki ri>. 3ll<r mi>'<i Ipi.l 30. IKC 
• 
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The Iron curtain 
isn’t soundproof. 


And so the truth is broadcast, 
through the air, where it can’t 
be stopped by walls and guards, 
up to 18 hours a day to millions 
of people in the closed countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Will you help the truth get 
through? Whatever you can give 
will mean a great deal to a great 
many people behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Send your contribution to: 


Radio Free Europe, Box 1965, Ml. Vernon, N. Y. ^ 


enough lo i^hatlcr the bare blade against 
his thigh. When our club in New York 
was at 55th and Broadway, a passion- 
ate member liked to throw his sneakers 
at his opponents. His aim was as poor 
as his backhand, and if the windows 
were open the pedestrians below got 
bombarded. When his rage subsided 
he'd run down the stairs in search of 
his shoes, and he once got arrested for 
stopping traflic in gym socks on Broad- 
way. Yet they play on. 

A tournament player is used lo living 
on a low budget. Several years ago Marty 
Reisman and I were suspended when we 
demanded that the English association 
give us more than six shillings a day for 
meals and move us to a better celt. I'll 
never forget that hotel and those beds. 
The morning after the tirst awful night 
I was surprised to sec my roommate, 
Reisman. hop off his pallet refreshed. 
•’How did you sleep?" I asked. "Not 
bad, Dickie bo\." he said cheerfully. 
“Not bad. Of course, i had to get up a 
few times to rest." 


T 

ihis year, as everyone at Ljubljana 
had expected, the Chinese and Japanese 
men's and women's teams reached the 
finals without serious opposition. 

The women played first, and. astonish- 
ingly, against Japan's two hardest hitters 
China gambled on two defensive players 
using plain rubber and Western tennis 
grips rather than sponge and penholder 
grips. Retrieving smash after smash 
from 20 feet behind the table, they sub- 
dued the bewildered Japanese girls .1-0. 
The classic struggle— defense vs. attack 
— had been revived, and after 16 years 
of speed, defense won a world cham- 
pionship. 

The Red Chinese are not well liked in 
the sport. Their players rarely mingle, 
even in the practice room, and they've 
mocked recent World Championships by 
dumping or defaulting to one another 
to let their best players advance without 
etTort. In a quaricr-linal match of the 
World's singles in Prague, one of them 
laughingly served three successive times 
into the net against a comrade. Even 
so. Ferenc Side, wito passionately loves 
the game, was glowing when the Chinese 

contmufd 
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Will he charge the net like Maurice Richard? 


Charge, fake, turn and shoot — 
Maurice Richard made the hard 
shots look easy. He could shoot and 
score lying fiat on the ice, or make 
the goal while pinned to the boards. 
In his exciting 1 8-ycar career. 
"Rocket" Richard scored 544 goals, 
nearly twice the total of any player 
before him. 

Not every youngster can be a 


Maurice Richard. In fact, very few 
even participate in organized 
sporting events, much less become 
stars. But every young person — 
if only a spectator — can be as 
physically fit as the star athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated 
that physical fitness, particularly 
the fitness of our young people, 
has never been more important 


than it is today. 

To support the national fitness 
program. Equitable has prepared 
a special film : "Youth Physical 
Fitness — A Report to the Nation.” 
If you would like to borrow a print 
of this film for showing to com- 
munity groups, contact your 
nearest Equitable office or write 
to Equitable's home office. 



For an allractivc 7^ by II inch reproduction ot this drawing, 
send vour name and address and ihe words, .\fiuirice ftichanl, 
to: Equitable. G.RO. Box l«2tl. New York, N. Y. 10001. 


The EQVTABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Iv;, 


Home Office: 1285 Avenue ot the Americas. New York. N. Y. 10019 
t Equitable 196S 



Loads any standard 35mm film cartridge 
in under lYi seconds 


ti 


This Bell & Howell/Conon QL f/1.9 combines painless loading with excep- 
tionol 35mm precision. You con buy film for it onywhere in the world (over 
50 different kinds to choose from). And no matter where you go and whot 
you shoot, you'll bring back the best pictures you ever took. For certain. 
The electric eye locks the shutter if the light is loo dim — outomaticolly pre- 
vents underexposed shots. Under $119 Also ovailoble in f/1.7 and f/2.5. 

Belle Howell/ 

/Canon' 


photogrophic instruments built o little better than they really have to be 



zip code 

helps 

keep 

postal 

costs 


Mr. Muirhead brings 
it over in barrels* n 
to save you up {h 
to ^2 a fifth. ^ 

♦you save on taxes 

and shipping costs ® “ 

MUIRHEAD’S - 

LIGHT-LIGHT SCOTCH 4 

BLENDED SCOTCH WKISKV. 80 £ 86 PROOF DIS- 
TRIBUTED BY McKesson & bobbins, inc . n. y. 

BUT ONLY IF YOU USE IT. 
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retrievers won. "This was more like tahle 
tennis.” he said. "You lieard the crowd'.' 
You heard that good .sound when the 
ball hit the racket? Perhaps in three \ears 
the game w ill come back." 

The Swaythling Cup Cor men was easi- 
ly won by two Chinese bombers and 
the Chopper. 

Five days later Miss Fuka/u oC Japan 
restored her family pride by winning the 
singles title from a Chinese retriever. But 
in the finals of the men's singles. Chuang 
Tse-tung, defending champion, met 
Comrade Li Fu-jung. Chuang is a pea- 
cock for the Party, and they have as- 
cribed the statement to him, "I owe my 
success to the study of Mao Tse-tung." 
Though Li was under orders and did 
his best to look interested, he will never 
win an Oscar. After one lovely pirouette 
a Spaniard on the top tier yelled. "Olil" 

The next day the posters and Hags that 
had adorned the Ljubljana shopwindows 
were taken down and the invaders dis- 
persed. In front of the modern l.ev 
Hotel, battered suitcases plastered with 
stickers and customs stamps of every na- 
tion were being secured atop the airport 
buses. Mr. Cooper of Australia was tell- 
ing some Swedes that in 1 967 they would 
have to go to Paris to get the jet that 
has already been chartered to carry the 
European teams to Melbourne for the 
World's. The Chinese otTicials were ar- 
ranging themselves in a 1965 black Lin- 
coln sedan borrowed from their embassy 
in Prague. Zarko Dolinar was again urg- 
ing me to Hy to Sarajevo in the after- 
noon and play in a small tournament 
with the Chinese and Russians. Since I 
hadn't played in Ljubljana I was tempt- 
ed. but 40 Chinese, a dozen Russians 
and a lone American meeting in Sarajevo 
was asking history for an encore. Sido 
was embracing the Jubilee Cup for vet- 
erans in the crook of his right arm. 

"Until Melbourne." he said to me. 
"And leach some American kids how to 
play. We must bring back the Game. De- 
fense can do it." 

"If I find a philanthropist, Sido." I 
said. "I'll devote my life to it." 

From over my shoulder the gloomy 
growl of the King of Chiselers intoned. 
"Defense is finish. Today is attack! Ton- 
joins ralloqiw! " end 


mm 
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EMPATHY 

All his senses are completely attuned to the stimuli 
of his surroundings. 

He is enveloped in that personal, indefinable inti- 
macy he shares with the sounds of a city... the smell 
of spring ... a distant star. . . a nearby human. 

Within these pages he finds information and prod- 
ucts that continually stimulate and satisfy the natural 
desires of his probing mind . . . the demands of his 
personal tastes. 

He is an adventurer and a philosopher. . . 
a romantic and a realist . . . 

. . . and he reads this magazine, just as you do. 

mKBimHESiYauH u/oRLoanoEitsiuiononvojsi 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL— Slio/o Doi's run-woring single In the 
bntiom nf ihc ninih inning ol' ihu Hfih game i>t 
Japan's Uorld Series gjse die V OMIURI GIANTS 
.1 3 2 ssin over che Nankaj HassLs and die Senes 
championship 4 games lo I. 


BASKETBALL— NBA: CINCINNATI (7-4) took 
user Ihe lead in (he Tasi h) ssmnmg three siraighl. 
BOSTON (5-3) tesersed ns earls slide and heal ihc 
Builds i;y-ll« and Ihe 76crs 101-9) (pugr 
uhile PHILaDTI PHIA (4 3) managed a «in mer 

lo third. ts-MuJIei Wall Helljniv played ho hrsi 
game for lasi-plnce NF.\S SORK (4-6) a 


KniL'ks then split Iheir r 
loialed 46 poinis. NSescci 
CO (6 4) held ns hall-ga 
LKS (6 5) as holh icam 
lOUIS (4 4( heal ihc I. 
season I.3I-I0I. bul lo 

BAl.TIM’oR‘V.'4“sTtso 


o Baiun 


s Bellan 


. The 


SAN fRANCIS. 

lead oser LOS^ANOT- 

ao'oihers'rOfTRo'lT 

■ wo: and Houndermg 


BOXING rRNIF. TtlRRrLL of Chicago defended 
his WHA heavyweight lillc with a unanimous deci- 
sion over Canada's George Chovalo I /wee Jft ). 

EDT R JOf RLofBraril. who lost his world baniam- 

weight tide 111 Japan's I- igh I ing It a rada Iasi Mas and 
is now ranked No. 1 among the challengers, fought 
unranked Manny (ilias of Tucson to a draw in a 10- 
round feaihersseigh’ bout in Sao Paulo. "If it goes 
on like this. I think it is lime lo (|uii." said Jofre, 
who tired badly and took heavy punishment during 
the last three rounds. 


FOOTBALL NTL: BALTIMORb edged Chicago 
26-JI for its siaih straight s iciory and a full share of 
first place in the West. Green Bay, presioiisly tied 
with Ihe Cohs. lost to IJIITROI I 12-7 as Bruce Ma- 
her inlcrcepied a Paul Horniing pass to set up a 13- 
sard field goal late In Ihc final period. A double 
lateral with Vikmg Cenicr Mick lingelhotf as the 
nian-in-lhe-middle scored the final TU m MINNI.- 
SOTA's 24 - 1 J win oser lusl-placc l-os Angeles and 
kept the Vikings tied with the Lions for third in Ihc 
West. In the Fast, first -place CI.FV I'l.AND dcleat- 
cd Philadelphia .38-.34 when Trank Ryan threw ihrec 
■T O passes and Jimmy Brown scored iwic-c on short 
rims and caught a 32-sard pass for another TI>. 
Charley Johnson threw 59 yards to Bills Ciaiubrell 
with J7 seconds left to play and SI. LOL'IS beat 
Pilisburgli 21-17. New V ork slipped to third as 
WASHINCilON defeated ihc Gianis Ibr ihc first 
lime in eight years at Yankee Stadium. 23-7 and 
I7ALI.AS broke a lisc-game losing streak by beating 
San I rancisco 39-31. 

Af 1.. Keith I msoln scored three Tl>. and passed 
34 vards (or asioihct as ll« Westcen leader. SAN 
Dl rCiO. beat lasi-place Ocmer 35-21. OA K I A NIJ. 
second in the West, defcaicd Kouslon. second m the 
I asl. 33 21 when ()ick Wood compleied 14 of 26 
passes Ibr 21 1 yards and three touchdowns. Charley 
Warner returned a kickoll 102 yards for a touch- 
down Ijusl two sards short of the AH- rccordi as 
BUTI Al O, the leader m the Fast, heal hapless Bos- 
ton 2.3-7. NfcW YORK - on Its second straight game 
and Its first on the road in two years by defeating 
Kansas City 13-10. 

OOLF Australia's BRUCt DKVI.IN finished one 
stroke ahead of his countryman Peter Thomstin, Ihe 
British 0|>tn Champion, in winning the W ills Mus- 
ters tournament in Sydney with a 286 total. The 
victory was the first for lYeslin since the St. I*eiers- 
hurg (Ha.) Open early in 1964 and also made lum 


HARNESS RACING Kl-RRY WAV ($3.20), dfiv- 
en by I rank brsin. clinched ihc 2-ycai-uld iioiiing 
tbumptonship and set an earning reewd for juscniJe 
ironing lillies (SI 16,549) when she bcai her siahlc- 
niHie. Mary Donner. by a head in the $56,643 
Weslbury Tuturny al Roosevelt Raceway. 

The 2-vcar-old coll pacing champion. ROMEO 
HANOVT.R (S2.40) guided by Bill Mycr. won the 
$51,643 Kooseseli futurity al Roosescll by 1 M 
lengths over Clay, 


, . while the Black (lawks 

on one (9-0 over the Leals) and tied one. Third- 
lace NEW YORK (3-2-1 ) had the best record for 
1C week, (wo wins and a lie. DFTROIT (2-4-1) 
ropped one lo Ihe Rangers but walloped the Bru- 
IS 8-1. while TORONTO (2-5-1 ) lost three and 
cd one. BOSTON ( 1 -5- 1 ) won one. tied one and 


lost iwo. Outstanding for the Bruins was 20-year- 
old rookie Goalie Bernic Pareni, who made 40 saves 
agamsi the Black (lawks in a 2-2 lie and allowed 
only one goal in a 3-1 win over the Canadxns. 

MORSE RACING 13} the narrowest margin of vic- 
tors in her eight-race career IVi lengths over Lady 
Put MOCCASIN ($2.60). Claiborne Farm's un- 
beaten ’-year-old filly, won the l .-mile $183,690 
‘ i.iidciiia -Stakes at Garden State Park. 

New Zcaland-bred I.IGHI i-INCilRS |I5 li 
lunged at Ziema at the wire and won the 569.(K)0 
Melbourne Cup al 1 Icmingion, the mamr event of 
Australia's Thoroughbred racing season, by a short 
head. 


HORSE SHOWS The U.S. Loucsiri.in team, coached 
by Bert de Ncmeihy, piled up II sictorics in 12 m- 
icrnalional events al the National in New York's 
Madison Ssjuare Garden and finished 158 points 
ahead ol second-place Canada. 


MOTOR SPORTS World land-speed records were 
broken three limes on the Bonnes die Salt Mats with- 
in four days. I irsl CRAIG 8RM 13LOVF, in his yet- 
powered .Spirit of America, raised the men's mark 
in 555.127 mph. and two days later his wife, Lee. 
averaged 30.S.56 mph For a new women's record. 
I inally. ART ARf (TNS, whose 1964 record was the 
one broken bs BrccdUnc. regained his top posiiinn 
with rims of 575.724 and 577,386 for an average of 
576.553 mph. 


TENNIS With a scries score of .3-2 for the Davis 
Cup Inicr/onc final m Barcelona. SPAIN eliminated 
India and earned the doubtful privilege of meeting 
Australia in the Challenge Round in December. 
America's ART H L R ASHT heal the best. Wimble- 
don Champion Roy Lmerson. 3-6. 6-2. 6-3. 3-6, 6-1 
in win Ihe Queensland singles title in Brisbane. 
Nancy Richey of Dallas defeated Norma Bay- 
Ion of Argentina 6-2. 6 4 for her second straight 
women’s singles title at the Argentine international 
lawn championships m Buenos Aircs. 

WATER SKIING The U.S. faded lo win only one 
event al (he world championships In Queensland. 
Australia Ihc women's tricks competition, which 
was taken by Dany Dufiol of France. Lourieen- 
ycar-oid Llirabcth Allan of Florida won the wom- 
en's tump and the overall women's title. Roland 
llillicr SCI a world record in the men's slalom when 
he completed four buoys al 38 niph on a 5l-foo( 

ry Penacho. the men's jump titles. 


WEIGHT LIFTING Russia's VLADIMIR KAPLU- 
NOV jerked 370^4 pounds for a lightweight world 
record, and his teammate. LLONID /((ABOIIN- 
SKY', a heavyweight, snatched 380'/^ for another 
world mark, hut POLAND, with 34 points, edged 
Ihc U'.S.S.K, by two poinis for the team title at the 
world championships in Teheran. Iran. 


MILEPOSTS AWARDLD. lo DuQunin. III. for 
another hse sears. TKE IIAMBLfTONlAN, the 
39-)ear-old trotting classic, 

NAMED Recipient of the C’y Young Award as the 
best pitcher in baseball. -SANDY' KOL^I'AN ol the 
Los Angeles Dodgers, who led Ihc majors in wins 
(26), innings michod (336). compleic games (27). 
strikeouts (38.. a ma<or (eague record) and earned 

award twice, also pitched the fourth no-hii game 
of his career (a perfect game against ihe Cubs), a 
major league record, Recalling ilic traumatic arih- 
riiis condition in his left elbow ihai bothered him 
all season, Koufas said. "To have this kind of year 
and win this sort of award after wondering in ihc 
spring whether I’d be able to pitch once a week, or 
at all. just adds up lo the most gijtifying season 
I've ever had." 

KFT IRLD. After 16 vears of stock-car racing. JUN- 
IOR JOHNSON, 35. winner of 34 NASC AR races 
and $24.3,000 in prizes during the last five years. "( 
want to make it clear that I am not viuilling because 
I am too old lo drive or am afraid of high-speed 
racing." said Johnson. "I have accomplisheo ahoui 
everything 1 had hoped lo as a driver. Now I want 
to relax and enioy life." Johnson will supervise a 
racing ojicralion for a l ord Motor Co, learn and 
also serve as an engineering consultant for the l ire- 
sione Tire & Rubber Co, 

RTSIGNI.D. AL LOPLZ. 57, as manager of Ihc 
Chicago 33 hue Sox. after their third seconJ-place 
finish in a row. to become assistant general manager 
of the Sox. In 15 years of managing in the major 
leagues (Cleveland 1951-1956. Chicago 1957-1965), 
Lo|>c/ won two pennants (1954 and 1959) anJ came 
m second 10 limes. His teams never finislied out of 
the first division. 


CREDITS 

4 -Jolin G. ?i-wmeinveiv 33,34 -Mur.ln E. Newman; 
36 Lee Bc'iermon. 37 — Cwil Ggnthei. 77,76— Bob 
Feierson; 85-AP. Cenlial Pieis Firicuai 86 -fich 
C orvsoni 135 — 8:;y Co'y Albuov*'qv< Journal, AT, 
freusy Phoies, 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



RAY BROSCOVAK JR., 

15, riding for Chiodeo's 
Windy Cily Wheelmen, 
placed lirsl in (he inau- 
gural B.irring(on (111.) 
Hills Bicycle Race 40 
miles ihrnugh (he hills 
of (he Chicago suburb. 
The lime prize for cx- 
peri riders went (o F.d- 
dy IToerr of Si. Louis 
(1:50:23). 


VARIT LEEAPHORN 
from Bangkok. Thai- 
land. a siudeni al Al- 
buguerque's Mcnau) 
High .School, kicked 
four field goals, soccer- 
style, in helping .Menaul 
to (he New Mexico Dis- 
trict 2B litle and bet- 
tered by one Ihe New 
Mexico scholastic rec- 
ord set in 1960. 


BARBARA COOPER- 
CLACK of Cypress 
Gardens, Fla. w'on (he 
women’s slalom waicr- 
ski title at the world 
championships in Surf- 
ers' Paradise Gardens 
near Brisbane, Ausira- 
lia, when she was Ihc 
only woman to com- 
plete the five-buoy 
course at 36 ntph. 


STEPHEN Marks, il. 

a junior high school 
student from Middle- 
town. N'.Y'., became the 
youngest w inner of the 
Cape Cod CItarier Boat 
Association's striped 
bass tournament with a 
eaieh that weighed 57% 
pounds, was 52 inchL*3 
in fength and 27 inches 
in girth. 


EDWARD LUMtA, 17, 

of Croion-on-H iidson, 
N.Y,, riding Captain’s 
f air Lady, won the Na- 
tional Horse Show sad- 
dlc-seul equilation 
championship, usually 
called Ihe Good Hands, 
and (he A.H.S.A. sad- 
dle-scat medal at the 
big show in Madisori 
Square Garden. 


RONALD LEWIS, a 

doctoral candidate in 
chemical engineering 
al the University of 
Maine, set two school 
records in candicpin 
bowling with a single- 
siring total of 203 and 
a triple siring of 451. 
He had marks in every 
box un three strikes and 
seven spares. 
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igJToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BACK TO THE MINORS 

Sirs: 

Say it ain't so, SI. Tell me. please, that 
The Hamblclonian Society, whose race is the 
epitome of inexpensive family fun and enter* 
ininmcnl, isn't really thinking of moving it 
to Philadelphia's Liberty Bell Park (TraJi- 
lion Boliles Expediency, Nov. I). Tell me 
they realize Pennsylvania stale law forbids 
the admission of anyone under 2l to a race 
track. Tell me they don't really want to take 
the sport away from us underage devotees 
and hand it over to materialistic adults. 
Please, tell me. 

Joel Robbins 

Havertown, Pa. 

• We're telling you. See page 20. — ED. 

THE BIC FIGHT 

Sirs: 

You do well when you stick to the subject 
you know best: sporlology. But you often 
flub royally w hen you enter other fields. Now 
you have entered theology, citing “Biblical 
authority" to pooh-pooh the David and 
Goliath story, giving credit to "an unknown 
named Elhanan who did the giant in" 
(Scorecard. Nov. I ). 

I would suggest that you and your expert 
consult this line from / Chronicles 20:5, 
". . . and tlhanan the son of Jair slew 
Lahmi, the brother of Goliath the Gittite." 
Leslie Conrad Jr. 

Pastor 

St. Luke's Lutheran Church 
Richardson, Texas 

Sirs: 

The Goliath killed by Elhanan was an- 
other man — probably the son of David's vic- 
tim. Note // Samuel IS. It was o/ioiher war 
with the Philistines and David's servants 
(including Elhanan) did them in. 

Frank A. Lawrence 
Pastor 

First Presbyterian Church 

Orange, N.J. 

• According to The Interpreter's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, there are two ac- 
counts of Elhanan's exploit — // Samuel 
21:19, which stales, "Elhanan . . . slew 
Goliath." and the passage from / Chron- 
icles cited by the Rev. C onrad — but it 
is generally agreed the // Samuel version 
lies closer to the truth. Many scholars to- 
day. the dictionary says, believe the Phil- 
istine champion slain by David original- 
ly was anonymous and that a Biblical ed- 
itor later inserted the name of Goliath 
into the text (/ Samuel 17; 21:9). — ED. 


PUTT FOR PUTT 

Sirs: 

I disagree with your statement in Score- 
card (Nov. 1 ) that there must be something 
"wrong in a system that would keep the 
country's best golfer from full membership 
in his own PGA." To my way of thinking, 
iT ft weren’t for the PGA and the PGA tour 
Jack Nicklaus wouldn’t be where he is to- 
day. The fact that his other commitments 
arc preventing him from completing the full 
25 tournaments necessary for his PGA mem- 
bership should be secondary in importance 
to acquiring this membership. 

The PGA has set up its rules for mem- 
bership, and many of us have had to go 
through a far different apprenticeship for 
five years than Jack Nicklaus has done, and 
I am firmly convinced we do as much in our 
way for the game of golf as docs Nicklaus. 
Just because "the country's best golfer" is 
one tournament shy of completing his re- 
quirement for membership there is no rea- 
son for the PGA to make a special ruling 
in his ease. 

I sincerely hope that when the executive 
committee meets to decide this issue it will 
uphold the PGA constitution. 

Bob RtiTU Sr. 

Minneapolis 

COFFEE GROUNDS 

Sirs: 

Your article entitled A Pop Angler's Guide 
to Fishing (Nov. 1) was disgusting. Author 
Bil Gilbert relates how he scooped up fish 
in a coffeepot when the fish had Just been 
stocked and were dazed, then has the nerve 
to call this modern and exciting. If Gilbert 
wanted fish he should have gone to the store 
and bought them, and left the fish in the 
streams to the sportsmen. 

Peter Acker 

New Canaan, Conn. 

Sirs: 

It seems to me that Mr. Gilbert doesn’t 
realize that fishing is a sport. 

Bob Thornton 

Hayward, Calif. 

Sirs: 

What a refreshing article! Bil Gilbert might 
even make a fisherman out of me. 

John Bakzdukas 

Cleveland 

SOUTHERN COMPORT 

Sirs: 

As an avid reader of your magazine ! 
could not help but notice the many letters 
concerning your article The Bear Bryant Hil- 


ton (Oct. 11). Although I'm prejudiced in 
favor of the University of Alabama, I am 
also close to it and know a few facts which 
should be made known to the public and the 
three letter writers from California (19th 
Hoi e, Oct. 25) in particular. 

The University of Alabama indeed spent 
SI mjJJjon for its aihleiic dorm; however, 
that is only a small drop in the bucket com- 
pared to the tremendous amounts that Dr. 
Frank Rose, president of the University of 
Alabama, has spent in upgrading the aca- 
demic standards and the physical facilities 
of the university, especially at the Medical 
Center in Birmingham. 

And, although I cannot positively say (hat 
any of the Alabama football players can 
read, I do know that Pat Trammell and Gary 
Phillips, of the 1961 national champions, 
and Gaylon McCoMough. who played on 
the 1964 national championship team, are 
doing quite well at the University of Ala- 
bama medical school, which is rated equal 
to or better than the majority of medical 
schools in the state of California. 

Incidentally, that reference to "fatiened 
lambs" implies that the Alabama team is 
going to be slaughtered each Saturday. Well, 
those "fattened lambs" have lost five games 
in the past four and a half seasons by a to- 
tal margin of 12 points. 

Joseph M. Donai.dJr.. M.D. 
Birmingham 

Sirs; 

I was interested to note that three of the 
letters criticizing your spread on the Ala- 
bama athletic dormitory came from the state 
of California. It strikes me as entirely pos- 
sible that these Golden Slate readers had 
difficulty recognizing the Alabama athletes 
as College students because a) none wore a 
beard, b) none wore a button saying "Sup- 
port the Viet Cong" and c) none was burn- 
ing a draft card. 

It is true that great emphasis is placed on 
football at Alabama. Also at Notre Dame. 
Ohio State. Texas, Syracuse and numerous 
other fine universities. It is also true that 
the University of Alabama has made re- 
markable academic strides since Frank Rose 
became president a little over seven years 
ago. Perhaps this could not have been ac- 
complished without corresponding successes 
on the gridiron. Money-appropriating state 
legislatures have also been known to look 
at scoreboards. This is not necessarily right, 
but it is a fact. 

California has a magnificent educational 
system as well. But it is noteworthy that 
while Cal’s football fortunes have declined, 
the Free Speech Movement has proliferated. 

^oniwited 
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'^Northwestern Mutual life insurance ranks 
number one in my over-all financial picture!" 

GEORGE W. TOOHEY, J6. Prcsuktir. 
Toohev'i •into Supply Co.. Loiii.’ivillc. Ky. 



•■.Seven years ago. a gotx! friend iniro- 
duced me to my Northwestern Mutual 
Life agent here in Louisville. Right from 
the start. 1 was impressed with bis pro- 
fcssiunal attitude. He talked in terms of 
long-range planning. 

"He set up a program that really 
works for me. In the short run. my life 
insurance provides the immediate pro- 
tection I need, I can take advantage of 
important business opportunities as they 
come along. And I don't risk family 
security. 

"Looking ahead. I anticipate an estate 
largely made up of properly and other 
investments. With life insurance from 
Northwestern Mutual, 1 can assure fu- 


ture liquidity without tving up capital. 

"One more thing sold me on North- 
western Mutual. In my business, I'm 
very con.scious of percentages and co.sfs. 
With NML insurance, the relationship 
of cash value to the premiums I pay is 
escclleni." 

There is a difference . . . 
and the difference grows 

There is an easy way to compare the life 
insurance offered by different companies. 
All you have to ask for is the policy's 
"Investment Quotient" — which is the 
cash value divided by the net payments 
or what you can get out divided by what 
you have paid in (allowing for dividends) 


— say at five, ten and twenty years. 

If you've never heard the term, that's 
not strange. 1 fs a good measure of your 
life insurance investment. Hut since 
Northwestern Mutual is consistently u 
leaderin IQamong majorlifecompanics, 
few but N.Ml. agents bring it up. 

f-or full details, call a NML agent. 
Look in your phone book under "North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company." 

NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL LIFE 

MILWAUKEE 



"GUlilup.'" Cornett Toohey helps her son, Michael, saddle up. Son Douglas is ready to 
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I iifunii the; sender if you move, or 
Nvi-sh your name removed from a 
particular mailing; list. Clean lists save 
everyone time and money. 

flti.sincs.s Mail Voundation 


Maybe Rcrkclcy could use a swank athletic 
dorm to good advantage. 

Jou.s For.nj y 

Birmingham 

Sirs: 

I might suggest ihat tJte three California's 
who disparaged the Bear Bryant Hilton look 
first to their own stale and examine the source 
of the money which is used to provide schol- 
arships and subsidized tuition for the beard- 
ed leftists who marched in Berkeley protest- 
ing U.S. involvement in Vietnam, Gisen a 
choice between the two. there arc some of 
us in the U.S. who would rather see money 
used to support athletics than to foster the 
type of "academic," "intellectual" trash 
that seems to populate the University of 
California. 

Arthi.r K, Sirono 

Champaign. III. 

Sirs: 

Re the Bear Bryant Hilton and subsequent 
comments, the large amount of money spent 
on college football is not to be condemned 
because a select few arc privileged to enjoy 
the "Hilton" atmosphere. College football 
is big business, on the gridiron as well as at 
the bunk. If the million dollars spent on the 
"Hilton" bring in a few more exceptional 
high school prospects, and if these prospects 
come through, then fooihall is the better and 
the school is the better. .VIore funs, niore 
money, more teachers, more classrooms, 
better education. 

Yea Bear Bryant Hilton! 

Samlll T. Hall 

Durham, N.C. 

Sirs: 

Sure, the University of Alabama has a 
modern athletic dormitory, but Alabama 
usually has a winning, if not champion, 
football team, and the hard-working ath- 
lote.s deserve to be housed in luxury. I'nt 
quite sure the other dormitories at the uni- 
versity are not made up of cold, dark cells 
illumined tinly by the light of learning — 
we do have elcclricily in Alabama. 

Mark Burns 

hfonigomery. Ala. 

Sirs: 

The first thing to be said to cast a more 
favorable light upon the manifest beauties 
of the Paul W. Bryant Hall at Tuscaloosa 
is that it co.sts taxpayers rtol a cent but is 
one of a number of constructive uses to 
which football revenues at Alabama are 
being put. 

Secondly, what distinguishes the Ekar's 
dormitory from the many others like it is 
the same thing that has signalized his teams 
—they are magnificent. 

James L. Nicholson 

Sewanee, Tcnn. 
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General Bill Fox: the Blue-eyed Charro 


The Mexican 'charreada,' forerunner of the rodeo, is a highly stylized, almost ritual form of horsemanshio — 
and among the most brilliant of its performers is a retired U.S. Marine Corps officer by JAMES NORMAN 


At a distance he looks like any other 
Mexican charro. lie drcNxcs like one 
and rides like one. He even talks like a 
charro - hut with a north-of-the-bordcr 
accent. He is blue eyed. silver haired and 
compact of build. His name is General 
William J. Kox.and heisn'ia Mexican. of 
course. He isa retired U.S. MarineC'orps 
officer, now 67 years old. He look up the 
spine-twisting charrcuilu or Mcxican- 
slyle rodeo as a retirement hobby and 
is so good at it that he was one of a 
group of riders w ho recently represented 
Mexico in a goodwill tour of .Spain. 

How did Bill Fox become a charro] 
By trying everything else first. In I9IS 
he was enroifed in the engineeringsehoo/ 
at the University of Southern California. 
He dropped out briefly to attend Artil- 
lery Officer C andidate School at Fort 
\fonroe. \'a.. then returned to Califor- 
nia for his degree: while there he gained 
a reputation as one of the most peppery 
athletes on the varsity boxing squad. He 
becJit'e inicresicd in military flying and 
transferred from the .Army Reserve to 
the U.S. Marine Corps aviation. 

In World War 1 1 he w as a ‘’flying col- 
onel” in the i’acifle combat area. By 
War's end Fox had won the Distin- 
guished F’lying Cross for heroism in 
combat over the Solomon Islands. He 
had been made a brigadier general and 
had held several important MarineC'orps 
administrative posts. He retired from 
the service in December 1945 and be- 
came Director of Aviation and Chief 
Fnginecr for the County of Los Angeles. 
In the mid-'50s he gave up these duties 
to spend more lime with his teen-age 
son. Stuart, who is now a music major 
at use . 

In 1959 Bill Fox was W) and he de- 
cided to retire. He was ready for leisure 
-vO he thought. He figured he might 
settle somewhere around the Mediter- 
ranean. possibly in Spain, and he went to 
Mexico w ith a vague ambition to study 
Spanish. By chance he arrived in a pic- 
turesque upland town. San Miguel de 
Allendc. 

“The town didn't impress me much at 
first." says Bill Fox. “but I liked the 


horses, the surrounding country and 
the people I met. Soon I became inter- 
ested in the chanvatla. 1 loved the ex- 
citement and the Mexican way of han- 
dling horses. I knew this was it. I 
dropped the idea of Furopc." 

He read everything he could lay his 
hands on concerning bclow-the-border 
horsemanship. He rode with Mexican 
cavalrymen and ranchers. He learned 
that the Mexican chanvatla. which gave 
birth to the American rodeo, is quite dif- 
ferent from its offspring. American ro- 
deo riders arc usually professional per- 
formers striving for pri7c money. In 
Mexico the contestants arc all amateurs, 
generally well-to-do ranchers plus a 
sprinkling of urban businessmen, law- 
yers. architects and doctors who enjoy 
risking their necks in the charreada for 
pure sport. 

The Mexican riders belong to local 
charro associations, of which there are 
565 throughout the country. They main- 
tain contact wirh one another through 


their National F'cdcration of C harros. 
Fach club observes rules of conduct, 
dress and companionship based on a 
.500-year-old tradition. Their sport is 
no poor cowpoke's pastime. Their mag- 
nificently trained horses are expensive, 
as is the gear they wear. For civic pa- 
rades and fancy exhibitions the rider's 
costume may cost upward of S500. Their 
gorgeous, tooled-leather, silver-inlaid 
saddles can run more than S 1 .000. 

The charreada follows a ritual as well 
defined as that of the hulllight. Even 
when a rider is breaking his wrist lasso- 
ing a racing bronco or perhaps snapping 
a vertebra while Icapingfrom his ow n gal- 
loping horse to the hare back of a wild 
mustang in the spectacular pasco dc la 
miicric {r]dc of death), it must all be done 
with elegance, ■■'t'ou've got to do it all ac- 
cording to very strict rules." says Bill 
Fox. “it makes for a great show. Your 
horse, of course, is the key to the whole 
thing. Naturally charro-. are as fussy as 
the devil about their mounts. 

roniimifd 
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We 

ski better 
at 

Killington. 


You have to. darling! 

We ski for almost all 
the light hours during 
one of the longest 
seasons anywhere. 

And there are trails 
that make the most 
dashing men concentrate^ 
and ael on those 
daring young ladies. 

Then, my dear, there's 
four Interconnected 
mountains, 32 trails, 
to lifts, ski school, 
nursery, rentals, 
lodging, social 
entertainment, snow, 
t, fun. 


for frtt itwhuns. 


Killington 

Dept. SA, Vermont 05751 
Phone: (802) 422-3333 


Ski wtikt (lifts, hssons, seciti erggrtml 
olftr grtH vtut: Adults $2S 30. Jaaior SI8-22 



SKI FASHIONS 

lor mer> and women 
af moderate prices 
unique ski jackets 
frousers, suits, 
car coats, warm rainwear 
in scores of colors, 
textile materials, furs 
ors hand from 52995 
to order within two weeks 


ATTENTION, PLEASE 

you can race through 
yourChristmas shopping... 
if you steer straight for 
the Sports Illustrated 
gift form in this magazine. 



Blue-eyed Charro .,>mwi„a 

"The best mounts arc quarter horses." 
says the general. "Thcv're fast, have iron 
stamina, courage, loyalty and intelli- 
gence. They stand steady when a lasso 
sings past their noses. Thc>'ll thunder 
c/oM f? f/fc’ long aJJet tending into the 
ring, racing beside a wild steer, hide-to- 
hide. until their riders can grab the 
steer's tail and loss it on its back." But 
any old quarter horse won't do. Arabian 
traditions, brought to Mexico in coloni- 
al times, still dictate how a performing 
liorse should be selected. Dark colors 
arc preferred because the Arabs (so the 
legend goes) believed light horses were 
untrustworthy. Most highly pri7ed is a 
dark mount having no white socks. A 
horse with one white sock on the mount- 
ing side is tolerated. In high demand, 
also, are horses w ith clearly defined white 
stars on the forehead. 

in rodeos Mexican horsemen delight 
in exhibiting the centaur relationship of 
horse and man. Their horses will dance 
to music, or a rider will gallop his mount 
across the ring and, without using the 
reins, bring the horse to a full, rearing 
stop upon the hide of a cou. Without 
rein guidance a rider will run his horse 
straight across the ring, stop it. then 
have the animal back up as swiftly and 
smoothly as if it were going forward. 

For six years Fox has been out in his 
corral at least three hours a day roping 
and riding. Although his specialty is the 
mangamis a pie. that is. lassoing a run- 
ning animal's forefeet, he also takes part 
in all the events in a eluin eMla. 

On almost any Sunday. Fox rides to 
the charro ring on the outskirts of tow n 
to join the other members of the San 
Miguel association. Among them are 
old friends like Don Felipe Villegas, 
president of the club, Don Javier Origcl. 
the captain and best rider, and Pancho 
Olvera. Some of the men have already 
herded a string of w ild mustangs and a 
dozen steers into the corrals behind the 
ring. The ring looks like hundreds of 
others throughout iVJevfco. resenihles 
a frying pan with a long handle or 
walled-in alleyway. This latter, the Uen- 
zo. about 13 yards wide and 80 yards 
long, is the setting for a spectacular 
event know n as the colas or tails. 

For the colas a bull is let loose in the 
alleyway, and a horseman rates beside 
it. "You've got just a few split seconds 
to do a lot of things." says the general 
with animation. "First, as you start the 
run you have to remember to salute the 
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judges' stand. Now while you're racing 
beside the bull you lean forward and 
over, placing your palm on the animal's 
back. You let the bull slip ahead slightly 
until you can reach down and grab its 
tnii. You ruisc your right ieg in the stir- 
rup and hook the bull's tail around your 
leg. You guide your horse a fraction to 
the right, pull, and the bull flips over on 
its back, with four legs straight up. But 
it has got to be done with flair and pre- 
cision! Fvery wrong move means a loss 
of points. If you lose yv>ui sombieio 
you're disqualilied." 

Throughout Sunday morning the 
events go on; riding wild steers, the 
pass of death and fancy roping. To add 
to the exuberance and color there are 
pauses for mariachi music and the tradi- 
tional charro dances. For special char- 
reaJas there is often a spectacular ex- 
hibition of riding called La tscuratmza 
(scrimmage) performed by groups of 
handsomely costumed teen-age girls who 
execute daring maneuvers on horsebtick. 
"Their performance is patterned after 
the Musical Ride of the Royal Canadian 
iVfounfed Police." according fo box. 
"They ride sidesaddle, and to say they 
arc daring is to put it on the mild side. 
There are sometimes nasty spills." 

The roping events are Bill Fox's sr>c- 
cialty. He is fascinated by rope work be- 
cause there is more to it than twirling 
a rcata and snagging an animal. Work- 
ing from horseback or on foot, there arc 
a dozen different type throws, each with 
its required flourish. In the manganas 
the lasso catches the forefeet of a wild 
horse running by at full speed. In the 
piales the hind feet arc caught. In each 
case the running animal is stopped or 
thrown without injuring it. Recently 
the former roping champion of Mexico, 
Senor Hector Gome/, spotted Bill Fox at 
a charreoda and offered to help him in 
rope training. "For me. learning Don 
Hector's skills and tricks is a rough go." 
says the general. "Yearsof amateur box- 
ing put strength in my arms, hut if a/so 
stiffened my wrists. To handle a reala 
properly your wrist has to be as flexible 
as a violinist's." 

A half a dozen times eacli year the 
team with which Fox works out gels 
calls from ranchers to come out and 
help at a roundup and branding. Most 
ranches arc undermanned, and the chur- 
ro tradition requires that the churro.s 
lend a hand. These several-day sessions 
entail hard work, but there are also rich 



rewards: the lively companionship of 
Mexican ranchers, the smell of dust, of 
seared hide and the ranch fiesta that usu- 
ally climaxes a roundup. After such a 
fiesta Fox rides home, his body bruised 
from falls, his hands seared and scarred 
by the stiff maguey-fiber lasso. 

In the spring of 1964 v-ord went out 
from the headquarters of the National 
Federation of Charros in Mexico City 
that the regional associations should se- 
lect two or more riders from each sector 
—Guadalajara, Mexico City. Leon and 
other areas— to form a national group 
that would be sent to Spain and, later, to 
the Argentine on a goodwill tour. Bill 
Fox took part in the San Miguel elimina- 
tions. Fie had no expectations of being 
selected. After all. there vserc a do/en of 
his teammates more qualified than him- 
self. And, after all. he had just cele- 
brated a 65th birthday. 

When his turn came up in the nKiiiga- 
iiiix he did his best. He made a wonder- 
ful fiorcd or twirl with the rope, threw 
it and hooked the flashing feet of the 
wild horse racing by him. Suddenly he 
was in trouble. The stiff rope had tangled 
about his wrist and hand. He was jerked 
head over heels by the running horse 
and was dragged through the dust. When 
he freed himself he found that his hand 
had been badly lacerated and one linger 
almost severed- His companions pro- 
vided <-/iam/-stylc first aid. a liberal 
dousing of the hand with fiery tequila 
that left him gasping with pain. The 
team's captain. Javier Origel. offered to 
borrow someone's car and drive him to 
the town hospital. 

*1 should have let them drive me in. " 
says Fox, "but for some reason I felt I 
ought to take my horse." In a semidaze 
he made the two-mile ride to the hospital 
where his mangled hand was stitched up 
and the finger saved. Then instead of 
going home, he rode back to the ring. 
"It wasn't very sensible, but I thought 1 
ought to be there." He arrived just as 
the judges and his teammates hud fin- 
ished a Conference. When he entered 
the ring he was told that he and Origel 
had been selected as the two regional 
representatives to go to Spain and Ar- 
gentina. He would be riding in the 
plazas of Madrid. Seville and Buenos 
•Aires with some of Mexico's greatest 
r/wrmv: Mariano Pedrero of Leon. Carlos 
Sanchez of Guadalajara and Mexico 
City’s Dr. Jose Isias Sala/ar. It hardly 
seemed like retirement at all. ihd 
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Why did 
Gary Player 
decide to be Pro 
of the 

Castle Harbour 
in Bermuda? 




Does he know 
something 
you don’t? 



’’ 




When you’ve won golfs four top championships, you have your choice of 
courses. Gary Player chose to be "Pro” at the Castle Harbour’s fabulous 
18-hole seaside course. Why? Start with 6,122 yards of fast fairways and 
velvet greens that par out to 71 strokes of the most challenging resort 
golf on the island. Beautiful scenic views and ideal golfing weather year 
'round. First tee right in front of the hotel entrance. Pro shop, rental 
carts and clubs— everything a "Pro" or vacation golfer could ask for, only 
an hour and a half from New York. Plus every resort attraction right on 
the Castle grounds: swimming in heated pools, Vi-mile private beach, 
yacht club, night club, shops, sightseeing. Take a tip from Gary Player 
and play at the Castle . . . Bermuda’s most complete resort. 


SPECIAL GOLF PACKAGE 

Seven days, six nights, from $111 per per- 
son, double, Nov. 1— Mar. 15. Includes all 
greens fees on the Castle course, deluxe 
room, breakfast and dinner daily. 

For reservations see your travel agent. Represented 
by Leonard Hicks. Inc., New York, MU 8-7333. 
Other offices in Atlanta, Chicago. Detroit, Miami, 
Ontario, Washington, D.C., London. 



fri^A 

(HOTEL. GOLF 
& BEACH CLUB, Bermuda 


CtOXCE J. STOBie, PRCSIOENT AND CCHERAL UANAQER 



Jobs (lemanfl it. Employers insist on it. So you'd 
better plan on having what it really takes to get 
the kind of job you want. 

Today, there’s no fooling about schooling. 
You hone.stly need a good education to get a 
good job ... a good paying job ... a job with a 
good future. 


So. if you're in school now . . . stay there! 
Learn all you can for as long as you c;in. If you’re 
out of school, there are plenty of ways to get 
valuable training outside the classroom. For 
details, visit the Youth Counsellor at your State 
Employment Service. Get a good education . . . 
you ciin’t get ahead without one. 
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Old Thompson is wed-in-the wood. It’s the only 
whiskey we know of that goes back into barrels 
after blending , to let charred oak smooth out the 
taste. So it's smoother in a cocktail, and in a high 
ball too. That's why we call it the Quiet Blend. 

Old Thompson 
is the 

Quiet Blend 





PARLIAMENT HAS THE FILTER THAT'S IN... 




